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ABSTRACT 


CREATING A TUTORING PROGRAM TO ASSIST CHILDREN 
RAISED IN IMPOVERISHED HOMES 
TO SUCCEED IN EDUCATION 


by 

Gene Skipworth 

United Theological Seminary, 2018 


Mentors 

J. Randy Grimes, DMin 
Harold A. Hudson, DMin 


The context of this project is the Eairfield Glade Community Church located in 
Cumberland County, Tennessee. The problem within the context and surrounding 
community is the lack of success in education for children raised in poverty. The 
hypothesis is that if children raised in poverty are provided tutors their educational 
success will increase. A mixed-method qualitative approach was used to measure the 
hypothesis. The results were positive. However, future results are yet to be determined. 
This project can be replicated in other contexts. 


IV 



INTRODUCTION 


Children raised in poverty have a difficult time succeeding in education. “Former 
Senator Bill Bradley introduced this picture: ‘If all the poor children in the United States 
are gathered together, they would make up a city bigger than New York and we would 
then see child poverty as the slow-motion national disaster that it is.”’i 

Why do children raised in poverty have such a problem with education? “Poor 
children often grow up in worlds defined by anxiety, uncertainty, or fear. In 
neighborhoods wracked by random violence, the stress can be unrelenting for families. 
Children who witness shootings, beatings, and other atrocities are at risk of developing 
post-traumatic stress disorder .”2 As described in the following pages, poor children 
experience almost every negative and destructive social ill. They suffer hunger, 
homelessness, chronic health issues, uncared for dental attention, illnesses that have not 
been treated, and all kinds of unhealthy environmental conditions. 

The problem, specifically in this context, is the number of third graders at 
Homestead who are raised in poverty and need a compassionate helping hand through 
tutoring to lift them into a positive learning curve. 

Dr. Creswell, in his book. Research Design, emphasizes that it is important to 
work on a problem that will benefit the participants being studied. In this project the 


1 Sue Books, Poverty and Schooling in the U.S. (New York, NY: Routledge Publishing, 2011), 52. 

2 Books, 44-45. 
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problem is difficulty in education for students from poor fa mi lies. He says the work must 
be meaningful for others as well as the researcher and the participants. The problem 
addressed in this project will not only be meaningful for others but will be a major game 
changer in young students’ lives. 

The focus will be on the fact that students raised in impoverished homes who start 
behind stay behind. These same students who are not reading proficiently by third grade 
are less likely to graduate from high school by age nineteen. The problem is that the 
drop-out rate impacts chances of leading a healthy and productive life as well as being 
lost in the cycle of poverty and the increasing odds of incarceration. 

The theme of the project is to develop a tutorial program using tutors from the 
Fairfield Glade Community Church (FGCC) for third graders at the Homestead 
Elementary School. The third graders are students who are raised in poverty and face 
limited success in education. 

The context of the project is the FGCC in Fairfield Glade, Tennessee. The FGCC 
is a congregation of the United Church of Christ located in a retirement resort in north 
eastern Tennessee. There are very few school age children in Fairfield Glade. The 
churches of Fairfield Glade do not have children’s sermons or children’s choirs. The 
average age of the community is sixty-five. The average age of the church is seventy- 
three. 

The church has a vitality and sensitivity to be about God’s good work. The church 
is very much mission minded, especially in the community schools. More than a dozen 
members have volunteered as mentors to at-risk children from the nine elementary 
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schools through Kids On The Rise (KOTR). Eight members have experience as story¬ 
book readers also sponsored by KOTR. 

The first step in presenting the challenge to the church to “open its hand to the 
poor and needy” is to introduce the project to the pastor. If he finds credibility in the 
project and if he has an interest and sees possibilities within the congregation for such a 
mission, the first step will be accomplished. As the project is introduced to the pastor a 
worksheet entitled “Thoughts and Questions Related to the Projecf’ will also be shown to 
him. 

The components which are listed in the “Thoughts and Questions” are the many 
considerations and questions that relate to the project. Other questions are: What is the 
most effective process to introduce the project to the church? When is the best time to 
introduce the project to the congregation? What are the goals? How are the students 
selected for tutoring? What is the most effective method to recruit tutors? What are the 
expectations/role of the tutor? Who makes the decision of how many times a week the 
tutor meets with the student? What is the timeline for the project? What method will be 
used for evaluation? When will the evaluation be conducted? 

On Thursday, February 1 the pastor was introduced to the project. After 
reviewing the project, he contacted the mission committee chairperson to express his 
support. The next step was a meeting with the missions committee on Wednesday, 
February 28 to present the project in detail. The missions committee approved the project 
and made a recommendation to present the project to the administrative board on 
Tuesday, March 6. The Administrative Board approved the project unanimously. On 
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Sunday, March 18, the project was introduced to the congregation by the chair of the 
Administrative Board. 

The goals of the project will be linked or relevant to six “independent variables.” 
Those variables (participants) are the teacher, child, tutor, parent(s)/guardian, school, and 
the church. The goals of each will be slightly different from the other but will indicate 
achievement as it relates to the efforts of the participants. The goals are the development 
within each student a better learning experience, an appreciation of school and the 
classroom, better academic achievement, and a more attentive attitude. Long range goals 
will be seeing the student graduate from high school, the establishment of a scholarship 
fund for students who “stayed the course,” pursuing higher education, and entering into 
meaningful careers. 

Inestimable goals would be a life touched and fashioned by the arts, innovations 
as to life choices, an appreciation for education, and having a taste for long term 
academic and social success. 

Cumberland County, in the northeastern part of Tennessee, has a large population 
of people living in poverty. Of the nine public elementary schools and two high schools, 
each has a significant number of children raised in poverty. It is evident there is need for 
help in nurturing the students in learning skills, motivation, and making possible a 
successful school experience. 

Forty-one percent of the high school graduates in the Cumberland County School 
System will not continue with a post high school education. The graduation rate of the 
secondary schools is eighty-nine percent. Four of the nine elementary schools have a 
“low income” designation of over seventy-five percent. The other five average fifty-nine 
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percent. The target school for the project is Homestead Elementary with a seventy 
percent rate of children raised in poverty. 

The principle subjects involved in the project will be students from the third 
grade of Homestead Elementary who are raised in poverty. The third-grade teachers will 
have the responsibility to designate and refer those students for tutoring. The principal 
has determined the project should exclusively target third-grade students due to research 
which confirms that if a third-grade student cannot read at third grade level, he or she will 
likely not succeed in education. The principal of Homestead School goes further and says 
that if a third-grade student cannot read at the third-grade level that student will end up in 
jail or most certainly will not finish their education. 

Other persons involved in the project will be the tutors. There are many important 
questions that relate to the responsibilities and expectations of the tutors. What about the 
task of being a tutor at such an older age? What will be the “job description?” What are 
the expectations as to the amount of time spent with the student? 

These questions were all raised with the principal, she said, “As to job 
description, I have only two expectations. They need to be godly people and love kids.” 
The recruitment of the tutors will be a very important task and probably the most 
difficult. 

The teacher is an important component to this project. The responsibility of the 
teacher will be designating which students face difficulty of succeeding in education due 
to being raised in poverty. Each teacher knows their students and their academic needs. 
The teacher also knows the parent(s)/guardian and what pertinent information should be 
conveyed to the tutor. The teacher will collaborate with the “team” of tutor and student 
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toward success as the teacher nurtures that relationship. The parent(s)/guardian is very 
important because the parent must approve the tutorial relationship their child will have. 
It is important that the parent not only trust the project and recommendation of the 
teacher, but also the tutor. It is also important that the parent become acquainted with the 
program through the church and that the church makes the parent welcome and included. 
The parent must see that the tutoring is important to the child in order for the child to 
have an opportunity for success in education. 

The church and school will assume the role in the project of being the research 
gathering mechanisms to evaluate, collect data, and make recommendations for analysis 
of what has happened and should happen. The church will assist the school as the school 
takes on the role of administrator in order to see that all components of the project are in 
place and function responsibly. The church will assume its role as administer of the 
project by asking the following questions: Should the church fashion a mission 
statement? If so, by whom? How can we help and support the tutor? How can we be an 
advocate for the teacher? How can we be an advocate and help to the school? What can 
we do to be inclusive and sensitive to the parent(s)/guardian? What steps must we take to 
determine what we will be doing in three years in the project? What can we do to be 
custodian of the scholarship fund? What impact will the project have on our church and 
the students? How do we evaluate the project as a viable mission? 

The contributions of the contextual and professional consultants have been very 
helpful. Two of the professional consultants have received PhDs and one of the 
professional consultants is a retired school administrator. The third professional 
consultant has his D.Min. Their contribution has been to help clearly define the project 
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proposal. They have emphasized structure and order to the project and advised in all the 
related assignments which have been submitted for the D.Min. 

The contribution of the contextual consultants has been to ask the appropriate 
questions. They began to put substance to the project as they asked questions that the 
reader of the project might ask. Their questions helped determine that all necessary 
phases of the project be covered and all inclusive. They provided excellent observations 
as they helped clearly define what the needs are of the project. Needs are those that relate 
to the students, the teachers, the parents, and the tutors. Their questions helped provide 
clarity to the project by raising the issue of, “Are we being honest and responsible to the 
biblical imperative?” As plans were made to approach the school counselor and the 
school principal, it was important to present the project in such a way that they would 
know the project is being taken seriously. 

As thorough planning took place, additional questions were raised: Who are these 
students being referred to the project and how are they doing? What progress is already 
made in their school experience, if any, and what are some of the current problems they 
face? What are some of the questions that come from the student? Do we know the 
strengths and weakness of the student? What are the questions the teacher has? What are 
some of the questions the tutor has? What are some of the questions the parent has? What 
are the common expectations of those involved in the project? What frustrations have 
been uncovered? What goals have been defined? Is the abstract clearly defined? Does the 
hypothesis clearly detail what will happen? 

Care and thoughtfulness must be taken in evaluating the progress of the students 
in the project because of the differences in the students. For instance, one student may 
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have a more difficult challenge at reading than another. Reading at a second-grade level 
may be the goal and a realistic accomplishment for a particular student. Another student 
may have a home life that is such a challenge that he or she needs more relational support 
such as encouragement and affirmation. 

Each tutor will collect data from particular questions that fit and relate to their 
student which will aid in the evaluation. The questions have been fashioned around the 
goals that have been set. 

The results and data gathered from the questions and conversations after three 
months will provide an adequate evaluation and indication of the direction and 
effectiveness of the project. 

It will be very important that periodic evaluations take place in order to measure 
the progress of the student being tutored. The qualitative method may be best in the 
function of this project. “Qualitative research does not deal with numbers, but with ideas 
and people. ”3 Qualitative research is “up-close information gathered by actually talking 
directly to people and seeing them behave and act within their context. Researchers have 
face-to-face interaction, often over time. ”4 The criteria for using the qualitative method is 
provided on page 159. 

The data collected will come from questionnaires and interviews with the 
students, the teacher, school administration, church leaders, parent(s)/guardian, and tutor. 
The conversations for evaluation will take place at three-month intervals or at a time 


3 John W. Creswell, Research Design, Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Los Angeles, CA: SAGE Publications, 2014), 42. 


4 Creswell, 185. 
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when the teacher determines as most effectively measurable. The conversations and 
questions should be designed to fit and be appropriate for each individual student and the 
other five variables. 

The church has a major interest in the evaluation, not only of the students’ 
progress, but the overall success of the project. The results and evaluation are all part of 
the commitment of the church to the biblical imperative. 

For the past several months, preparing a calendar for the project has been as 
exciting as preparing for graduation day for the D.Min. It has been an exciting experience 
for the tutors as they anticipate involvement with a student who needs their help and 
attention. It is exciting for the tutors as they look forward to seeing the progress of the 
student’s development of gaining confidence, motivation to do well in school, and 
looking forward to what might be accomplish. 

The first step in the process was to communicate with the pastor in order to seek 
his endorsement of the project of the church “opening its ha nd to the poor and needy” of 
Homestead Elementary. He was! His enthusiasm enabled the chair of the missions 
committee to become interested in the project. From their endorsement came the 
unanimous decision of the Administrative Board of the church to participate in this new 
mission. Now, it is a matter of putting the pieces together. (Enlisting the support and help 
with the administration and structure from the principal, recruiting the tutors, the initial 
meeting with the principal, tutors, and teachers, and setting the date for the program to 
begin.) 

From the exciting development of the timeline, calendar, and conversations with 
the principal and guidance counselor of the school concerning the tutorial project, the 
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principal has asked if the church could help put together a golf team for the school! The 
interest in the project spread to others in the church and the bell choir director has asked 
the principal if the church bell choir could come to the school once a week to introduce 
and teach bells to the students. The project calendar development has fashioned a new 
and innovative way for the students to gain experiences beyond the initial project of 
providing a tutorial program. 

January 29 - 31, 2018 - Introduction of the project and work sheet with the detailed 
components of the project to the Context and Professional Associates 
with a meal. 

February 1, 2018 - Email to the pastor to introduce the project with the “Work Sheet” 
attached which details the many components of the project. 

February 3 - Email received from the pastor approving the project. 

February 3 - Email of endorsement of the project from the pastor to the Missions 
Committee chair. 

Eebruary 3 - Email to me from the Missions Committee chair endorsing the project. 

Eebruary 5 - 9 - Individual contacts (emails and phone) to the Context Associates to tell 
them of the preliminary contacts to the pastor and missions chair and 
their support of the project. 

Eebruary 14 - Meeting with two members of the church who are in leadership positions 
to “test the waters” of the idea of the project. Both were enthusiastic about 
the prospects of the project being a worthwhile mission for the church. 

Eebruary 16 - Breakfast meeting to introduce the progress so far of the project to the 
Professional Associates. 

Eebruary 16 - Meeting with the principal of Homestead Elementary to introduce the 
project, go over the work sheet components, and receive her input. 

Eebruary 17 - Meeting with the school counselor of Homestead Elementary to go over 
the project and work sheet to find areas needed to cover and suggestions. 

Eebruary 19 - Meeting with the Missions Committee chair to go over the work sheet 

and the recommendations suggested by the principal of Homestead School. 
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February 24 - Meeting with the Director of Morgan-Scott Project which is a non-profit 
agency dealing with the poor in Morgan and Scott Counties in Deer Lodge, 
TN. The meeting is to share information and receive suggestions for the 
project. 

February 26 - Second meeting with the counselor of Homestead Elementary 
discussing the project and receiving her recommendations. 

February 28 - Presentation to the missions committee of the church. 

March 6 - Presentation to the Administrative Board. The project was approved. 

March 18 - The chair of the Administrative Board introduced the project to the 
Congregation. 

April 8 - Within the worship hour, the liturgist will make an announcement that Gene 

will be in fellowship hall to discuss and take the names of those who wish to be 
tutors in the Homestead School Project. 

April 8 - April 22 - Recruitment of tutors following each worship service. 

April 22 - The principal of Homestead School will be introduced at worship and will 
make a presentation of the need for tutors. 

May 1 - Meet with the principal of Homestead to make final plans for the participation 
of the tutors in the summer school program. 

May 16 - The tutors meet with the school principal, summer school staff, and school 
guidance counselor at Homestead for orientation to the summer program. 

May 29 - First day of the Homestead summer school program. (It has been determined 
that three volunteers from FGCC will participate each day from 8:00 a.m. to 
12:00 Monday through Friday.) 

June 22 - Last day of the Homestead summer school for grades 1 through 3. At noon the 
teachers, students, parents, and tutors will have a closing program of award 
presentation and picnic. 

August 29 - Meet with the principal, faculty director of the tutorial program at 

Homestead, the guidance counselor, and two third grade teachers, to make 
plans for the 2018-2019 project. 

September 8 - Tutors meet at the school library with the director of the tutorial program. 


November 19 - First Data Collection for Review and Evaluation. 
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February 20 - Second Data Collection for Review and Evaluation. 

May 30 - Final Data Collection for Review and Evaluation for 2018-2019 school year. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

Cumberland County and the distriet’s eleven sehools face many unique challenges 
due to the significant and high percentage of families living in poverty. With poverty 
comes domestic violence, child abuse and drugs often creating a highly dysfunctional 
familial environment. Intentional efforts must be made by the churches to co-operate with 
and assist the schools in transforming families in poverty to hope and a more stable 
environment. 


Context 

More than forty-one million people live in poverty in the United States. That is 
almost fifteen percent of all Americans. Thirteen million children live in poverty. Dr. 
Mark Elgart, President and CEO of AdvanceEd states, “With each passing generation the 
challenge schools have to overcome the effects of poverty on learning is greater. In 2016, 
a family of four with an income below $24,000 is considered poor.” i 

The need, as examined in the contextual analysis, is one I have observed over the 
past twelve years and confirmed by lifelong residents of Cumberland County. Poverty’s 
effect on the family is manifest by domestic violence (especially child abuse and neglect), 
dmg and alcohol abuse, crime, poor physical and mental health. School counselors 


1 Mark Elgart, President and CEO, “A Message From the CEO, ’’ (Source, Spring 2017), 2. 

13 
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suggest that children usually fall behind at least one grade by the age of eighteen. Today, 
low-income students are four and a half times more likely to drop out of high school, and 
even those who are academically proficient are far less likely to complete college. The 
gap in SAT scores between wealthy and poor students has grown by forty-two percent in 
the last two decades. 

Poverty is one of the main causes of hunger in the United States. Many 
individuals and families have to make a trade-off between buying food and paying for 
other expenses such as health insurance, utilities bills and medical expenses. Therefore, 
poverty affects access to nutritious meals and restricts resources to finding those 
nutritious meals. 

Poverty is the crux of the crimes related to drug use and has contributed a great 
deal to the debilitation and brokenness within the community. One of the most pressing 
needs due to poverty in the home is the abused and neglected children. The terrible 
results of child abuse in Cumberland County for 2016 are ten deaths, six hundred and 
sixty-six investigations and one thousand six hundred and fifty children as victims. 

Who are these students? How are they doing? How are they different from the 
other students? What are the significant and searching questions that come to mind when 
studying this problem of poverty and the student raised in poverty? What results need to 
take place to make this project successful for the student, the parents, the tutor, and the 
church? What will be the subject of the conversation among the tutors that something 
very meaningful is taking place? What could happen that would make the tutor exclaim, 
“Let me tell you what happened the other day with my student!” 
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The answers and discoveries that relate to the questions raised above are found 
throughout the theme. There is written a collage of experiences, descriptions of the 
students and their needs, profiles of their homes, and feelings expressed that make the 
project’s importance and relevance realized. The following paragraph begins a common 
portrait of the student and the student’s needs. The students of Red Bird Mission 
portrayed in the Historical Foundations paper and the students tutored at the Northside 
United Methodist Church in the Interdisciplinary Foundations paper describe in more 
detail the student and the many needs that must be met. One example of what could 
happen that would make a tutor exclaim, “Let me tell you what happened the other day 
with my student” is found on page thirty-five at the presentation of scholarships to post 
high school students who made it as mentees from KOTR. Being thorough, inclusive, and 
building a vivid narrative has been important to give credibility to the theme of the 
project, “open your hand to the poor and needy.” 

While the students from homes where poverty is present may be subjected to drug 
abuse and hunger, they will have additional strikes against them as students. Those 
behaviors will puzzle, frustrate, and irritate teachers who have little experience teaching 
students raised in poverty. The students from poor homes may exhibit a lack of respect, 
inappropriate language, anger, sadness and depression. Education is not a priority with 
the family. That leaves the student very disorganized, with excuses why homework is not 
done, they won’t do homework, they are physically aggressive, can’t seem to get started 
with class work, will laugh when disciplined, dislikes authority and will talk back. 

The 2015 census figures relating to poverty in Cumberland County reveal that 
many of the students in the Cumberland County School System live in a single parent 
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home. Forty-five percent of those homes are below the poverty level income. Forty 

percent of the homes with a mother and father present are on public assistance. Over 

seventy percent of the families with a single parent are on public assistance. 

Reviewing the need within the context and to fully understand the need, one must 

become acquainted with the terms “Generational Poverty” and “Situational Poverty.” 

Generational poverty is defined as being in poverty for two generations or longer. 

Situational poverty is a shorter duration than generational poverty and is caused by 

circumstances, (i.e., death, illness, divorce, etc.). In generational poverty the patterns may 

begin to surface much sooner than two generations if the family lives with others who are 

from generational poverty. Ruby Payne, in her book, A Framework for Understanding 

Poverty says that “Generational poverty has its own culture, hidden rules, and belief 

systems. Often the attitude in generational poverty is that society owes one a living.” 2 

Most of the poverty in Cumberland County is generational poverty. Payne goes 

on to define the characteristics of generational poverty: 

Almost always the TV is one, no matter the circumstances. Individual 
personalities are brought to the setting-because money is not brought. 
Relationships are important to survive. The mother has the most powerful position 
in the society. Discussion of academic topics is generally not prized. The key 
issue for males is to be a “man.” People are possessions. Destiny and fate are the 
major tenets of the belief system. Choice is seldom considered. Everything is 
polarized; it is one way or the other. “I quit” and “I can’t do it,” are common 
statements. Entertainment is significant. The family will have a Hummer, TV, cell 
phones, but the water and lights will be turned off due to not paying the bills. 

Time occurs only in the present. A sense of humor is highly valued. Many of the 
homes are unkempt and cluttered. Being proactive, setting goals, and planning 
ahead are not a part of generational poverty. 3 


2 Ruby K. Payne, A Framework for Understanding Poverty, (Highland, TX: aha! Process, Inc. 
2005), 47. 


3 Payne, 51, 52. 
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As we focus on the problems, negative trends, disruptive behavior in the schools, 
we must be even stronger in our resolve to introduce steps to get out of poverty. 
Especially, when the community does not assume the role as an agent of transformation 
and positive change. 


Review of Information and Findings 

I spent two years as director of Kids On The Rise. KOTR is an agency in 
Cumberland County which provides support, encouragement, and mentoring to at risk 
kids in the eleven schools of Cumberland County. At one time I had one hundred and 
twenty-five mentors but that was not enough to meet the needs of the teachers who 
requested a mentor. 

Most of the kids referred to KOTR come from dysfunctional families due to 
poverty. It doesn’t take long to be able to identify a kid living in poverty. The 
parent(s)/guardian cannot be depended on to make meetings or appointment times. There 
is never an attempt by the parents to follow through with suggested plans. There is no 
realization of the need to help the student with homework responsibilities or recognition 
of homework. There is no follow-through when the teacher or mentor emphasized the 
need for them to spend more time with reading or math and there is seldom a word of 
encouragement and affirmation given to the kid by the parent. 

As a former mentor to three boys from families of poverty, I learned not to 
depend on the kid for anything. If any initiative was to be taken, it had to come from me. 
If a phone call was necessary as a reminder, I could not depend on him to make the call. 
Most conversations consisted of me asking questions. Seldom did one of the boys initiate 
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or sustain a conversation. I soon learned not to ask questions that could be answered with 
a “yes” or “no.” To ask questions about school never went anywhere. When I asked, 
“How was school today?” the answer was always “OK.” 

To take them shopping for school clothes was also a time I had to take the 
initiative. If I didn’t take them shopping for school clothes they would wear the same 
clothes every day for days. Once the clothes were bought, I never saw them being worn. 

I bought a coat for one of the boy’s sister. The next time I see their mom, the mom is 
wearing the coat. 

I took two of my mentees out to a restaurant. As we were eating they began to talk 
about their homes and families. The conversation got around to the abuse that took place 
and what they saw their moms’ boyfriends do to their moms. One boy began to describe 
some sexual activity between his mom’s boyfriend and her and he started to cry. The 
older boy told him, “You don’t need to tell me. I know all about it.” 

One boy opened up about the weapons that they had in their home. He told about 
the time his mom took one of her guns with her in the car with her boyfriend. My mentee 
was sitting in the back seat and saw his mom get very angry and yelled at her boyfriend 
as he was driving. “You no good SOB, I am going to blow your head off.” He said she 
held the gun to his temple as he was trying to drive the car. 

The same mother was to meet me at their mobile home after my mentee and I 
were out one evening. It was arranged that she be home when we finished our time 
together because I had a meeting I had to attend. She never showed up when she was 
supposed to and I had to take him with me to my meeting. When we finally got to his 
house later that evening, she made no gesture of apology or excuse. She never even 
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thanked me for taking care of her son during those hours. Ruby Payne calls this kind of 
behavior and attitude “Hidden Rules.” 

One school administrator told me, in reference of the school’s need when it comes 
to poverty, “I come from poverty.” She went on to say, “There are so many ways the city 
of Crossville and the churches of Cumberland County can help, but the problem is 
fighting bureaucracy. There are so many things I see we can do, but there are too many 
hoops to jump through and too many people that put ‘policies’ in the way.” 

For instance, one school administrator wanted to take the kids to Tremont, an 
outdoor science adventure. But too many restrictions were laid out and too many criteria 
had to be met. The voices that put the barriers before them did not see the greater value of 
the trip, just the “roadblocks.” Those who saw the many possibilities for the kids began to 
work to meet all the “demands” that they had encountered. They recruited the volunteers 
needed and they raised the money to meet the cost to make the trip possible. 

Those persons I talked to echoed the words of one administrator when she said, 

“In spite of all the pulling in the wrong direction by outside sources, our success comes 
when we work hard and have high expectations.” The administrator who said that has her 
school ranked in the top five percent of all the schools in Tennessee. Cumberland County 
schools are ranked in the lower five percent of the schools in Tennessee. 

Ministry Journey 

The dysfunctional family caught up in poverty has experienced conflict, 
disruption, and wasted quality of life that keeps the community from being whole, 


reconciled to growth, and possessing a healthy attitude. Into this context I bring my .skills 
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and interest based on my personal experience of growing up in the common “generational 
poverty” of World War II. The Skipworth family was always living on the dangerous 
slope of sliding into poverty. My father always had a job, but a migrant half-breed 
Oklahoma Indian oilfield laborer never had the prospects of earning a wage that would 
support a family of six with comfort and pleasure. In that context I learned how to make 
do, to appreciate what we had, and to never expect more than I knew we could afford. My 
skills and interest in dealing with poverty were honed growing up. In every small 
community in which we lived, I became accustomed to the cliche that described families 
like the Skipworth family- living “on the other side of the tracks” or “across the tracks.” 
That describes where we lived in my years of growing up. We always lived “across the 
tracks.” It was the poorest part of town, no running water, no sewers, an outhouse in an 
alley behind the house, a hand pump for our water, a garden (a necessity) and 
clotheslines. 

Not only do I bring my skills and interest due to my own experience living in a 
similar context, I also bring experience that comes with being sensitive to the issue of 
poverty. I have studied it from my experience of serving an inner-city church. I have 
become sensitive to it as I observe the political realities of the rich becoming richer and 
the poor becoming poorer. In all that, I bring experience to deal with the limitations 
discovered and the mistakes that have been made in previous efforts of finding 
resolutions to benefit the poor. 

I can relate my skills and interest to the needs in the context because my skills and 
interest make up my experience. There is great value in fifty-five years’ experience in the 
ministry. Armed with experience one can move ahead, more able to walk safely through 
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the landmine of mistakes. The old cliche of “Been there, done that” is appropriate to use. 
One could add: “Been there, heard that.” “Been there, seen that.” “Been there, felt that.” 
Or, “Been there, don’t want to do it again.” 

Experience is knowledge. Experience gives rise to being astute. Experience has as 
its core, maturity. Experience enhances thoughtful discussion. Therefore, through my 
experience I am able to use and relate my skills and interest to focus, develop and 
influence the theme/topic of my project. The relationship of my experience, skills, and 
interests will form the basis for my Doctoral of Ministry Project. My sensitivity, 
recognition of need, experience, skills and interests all are directed to the project, the 
vision, and the effort of how we can bring about transformation for families in poverty to 
stability and affirmation. 

My educational development through college was short of miraculous. My grade 
point average pursuant to graduation was short of miraculous. (Or, just above 
miraculous.) In seminary my educational level developed. As often admitted, there was 
much to learn when I entered seminary but when finished, there was a new sense of 
“what to do with my life, and where to go with my life.” 

My educational development through seminary and post-seminary was a 
progression from naivete to a capacity for sensitivity. There was growth from 
inexperience to building a character based on experience; from an irresponsible 
superficial existence to maturity where listening became a trait, where I was able to “get 
it,” to be astute, and to understand. The growth experience went from a “know it all” 
attitude to one of thoughtful consideration; from fashioning decisions on a surface 
knowledge to fashion decisions based on wisdom that comes with age. 
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My professional development through seminary and post-seminary was a 
progression from “insisting on my own way” to considering another voice as being 
smarter. I learned about picking a battle to win a point to knowing when and what battle 
I need to fight; from feeding Pablum to build a relationship to using sound pastoral care 
principles; from dispensing questionable and insecure advice to using thoughtful and 
resourceful counsel. 

After talking to the former mayor of Crossville, a county commissioner, the 
executive director of KOTR, and the president of the Cumberland County School Board 
and hearing their assessment of the context, it became apparent to focus on the need to 
concentrate on poverty as the source of problems that create the dysfunctional family. 

The president of the school board says that poverty should be the need on which the topic 
of the project should be focused. Each resource person suggested that poverty is the need 
that should be emphasized. 

Therefore, the focus will be on the dynamics that poverty poses as it is the 
influence of the theme of my project as I develop the synergy. It will be my task to 
fashion a narrative which will define poverty and the effect it will have on the student 
who is immersed in the dynamic of poverty. 

The Executive Director of Kids On The Rise is one of those community leaders 
who seeks to develop the how to and way of meeting the needs within the context. 

KOTR is one of the most important and needed agencies in Cumberland County. KOTR 
recruits volunteer mentors for at risk kids. The kids are referred to KOTR by a teacher of 
the school. Each kid who is referred to KOTR comes from a dysfunctional family and has 
probably been exposed to abuse, neglect, lack of support and drugs. 
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KOTR deals with dysfunctional families and, working directly with the schools, 
engages the children in need. The Director relates that “The cultural level of the families 
leaves them lost and unattached to responsible behavior.” She explains that the kids are 
immersed in such a low socioeconomic level that they have not learned from a parent, or 
parents, grandparent, aunt or uncle what is proper, dependable and responsible behavior. 
Each kid who is involved with KOTR has a mentor. For the past two years many kids in 
KOTR had such a lack of skills and understanding of proper behavior that mentors have 
walked off the job and abandoned their kids. 

The kid and his/her family are so culturally behind that they do not have the 
capacity to be responsible. When a mentor is to meet his mentee, the mentee has assumed 
no responsibility to be present or on time. The parent of the mentee does not assume any 
responsibility to assure the kid will be on time or present. The Director says that the 
culture of the KOTR kid has fashioned him into an entity which does not have the skills 
or dependability to listen, the perception to follow through with what he says he will do 
and does not have the sensitivity to consider the other person. 

“Bridges Out of Poverty” is a program that has been introduced to the guidance 
counseling staff of the schools within the Cumberland County School District. It is a part 
of the hypothesis of fashioning an explanation or response to the reality of poverty. It is a 
program which reaches out to service providers, educators and community organizers 
who seek to make sense of the “culture of poverty.” People in poverty are often in 
“survival mode” and children in poverty function at an academic level just short of 
survival. To begin to find a place to turn the family in poverty to a place of 
accomplishment is the task of those who care. 
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The project proposal is that the church must step in and help the child in a family 
shaped by poverty in order for the child to have a greater opportunity to succeed in 
education. Liane Phillips, writes in her book. Why Don’t They Just Get A Job? “There 
are three principal factors that move one out of poverty: employment, relationships with 
people different from you (bridging social capital), and education.”4 In dealing with the 
task of helping people out of poverty, Phillips continues “A vital part of our mission 
became educating our community and ourselves about the many obstacles the poor face 
in their journey to self-sufficiency. We treat each person in poverty as an individual who 
deserves dignity and kindness.5 

The hypothesis is formed around an intentional effort by the Fairfield Glade 
Community Church to offer tutoring designed to help third grade students at Homestead 
Elementary have a greater opportunity for success in their education. The results will be 
an improvement in the behavior and sense of responsibility in the students from the poor 
families. The individual student will be motivated to take education seriously. The 
parent/parents will assume more responsibility in the formation of discipline and order in 
the lives of their children. 

The hypothesis is that with the contribution from the church, the dysfunctional 
family due to poverty will take on a new image of having a positive self-image, stability 
and order in their home, and a new sense of appreciation of the value of education. The 
hypothesis takes into account the “winning” side of working on the problem of poverty. 

If we take seriously the effort to ease the burden of poverty, we will see positive results in 

4 Liane Phillips, Why Don’t They Just Get a Job?, (Highland, TX: ahaPress, 2010), XV. 

5 Phillips, 8. 
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the whole of community health. “For every 1,000 people who move out of poverty and 
become economically self-sufficient, society saves more than $30 million in annual 
support services.”6 

In spite of our culture looking for and expecting a quick fix to any and every 
problem, figuring ways to help people out of the darkness of poverty must not be lost on 
the feeling it is impossible. The hypothesis is to present ways, efforts and a mission in the 
context of Cumberland County, to ease the burden of the child raised in poverty. 

Developing the Synergy 

One of the detriments of poverty is how it inflicts injustice on those who need 
protection the most. A good example is how injustice hounds a single mother who works 
long and hard hours to make it in a survival mode for her daughter. She shared how even 
with her frugal practices, thrifty shopping, and insider knowledge about how to get the 
best deals, any unexpected occurrence in a month could set her back. A traffic ticket or a 
flat tire, a torn pair of sneakers, any one of these things was enough to damage her fragile 
financial well-being. 

Cory Booker, in 2013, became the first African-American elected to represent 

New Jersey in the U. S. Senate. In his recent book, United, he said, 

The stories of people in the service industry are routinely tough. Many face 
tremendous challenges in their work environments, including wage theft, where 
restaurants use complicated and exploitative processes to distribute tips; break 
violations, where workers are denied meaningful breaks or denied breaks 
completely; sexual harassment; and unstable schedules, where they don’t find out 


6 Phillips, 6. 
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their work hours until shortly beforehand, making juggling kids’ sehedules nearly 
impossible. These abuses in the industry happen daily.? 

When Jesus said, “I came that they may have life, and have it abundantly,” (Jn 

10:10 RSV) he was talking about people being shown justice. He was talking about persons 

“finding life in all its fullness” with no fear of being used or being taken advantage of 

Cory Booker continues the case for justice using the example of single mothers with jobs 

and being responsible as a parent. He says, 

Poor children face staggering challenges: increased risk of low birth weight, 
negative impacts on early cognitive development, higher incidents of childhood 
illnesses such as asthma and obesity, and greatly reduced changes of attending 
college (only about nine out of every one hundred kids bom in poverty will earn a 
college degree). On top of this, poor children deal with greater degrees of 
environmental hazards from pollution, noise, and traffic, as well as other stressors 
harmful to their well-being. A nation’s most valuable natural resource is its 
children. And yet we are reckless with this treasure. 8 

If there was one thing that Jesus placed as a priority, it was children. Often, he 
reminded people that unless they became as children, humble and not seeking the first 
place in the earthly kingdom, they could not inherit eternal life. He said that it would be a 
terrible thing to harm a child. He said, “It would be better to have a millstone hung 
around one’s neck and cast into the sea, than to harm one of these innocent children.” (Mt 
18:6 RSV) Poverty does a great deal of harm to children. We must do all we can to lift the 
children out of poverty and into safe and secure homes. We must do all we can so that 
children can become sensitive to the richness of listening to sounds of peace and not the 
sounds of noise. We must do all we can to provide an environment free of physical 
aggression, free of clutter, and free of an indifferent attitude toward education. 


7 Cory Booker, United, (New Your, NY: Random House, 2016), 221224. 


8 Booker, 224. 
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If we take Jesus seriously, we must be about taking our children seriously, 
especially those who suffer at the cruel hand of poverty. No one should suffer injustice, 
especially children. Therefore, we must become like the Good Shepherd and care for our 
children when they find themselves in the most vulnerable positions. We adopt the 
“Valley Forge Syndrome (VFS).” The VFS is a Christian sensitivity to need. It is a way 
of expressing caring for others. It is an expression of coming to the rescue. It is an 
exaggeration of saving the world. One has to take on the role of a “Florence Nightingale” 
to participate in the VFS. 

When needs become evident, we enter the VFS. When George Washington’s 
troops were hunkered down at Valley Forge, they were dying of starvation, frigid weather 
and pneumonia. They suffered from lack of food, cold due to no wood for the fires, no 
blankets, no warm coats, some were barefooted, little ammunition, a shortage of water 
and little or no medicine. 

And then, someone is touched by Christian charity and they organize a cadre of 
wagons filled with winter coats, warm boots, heavy stockings, wood for the fires, food, 
hot coffee, blankets, medicines and gloves. One wagon has a large tent in it. Several 
nurses and a doctor are in charge of that tent. It is a field hospital. 

A person who functions in the VFS provides those things that meet the needs of 
people. There were Bibles in one wagon, but the soldiers needed food, warm clothing, 
and medicine. If they wanted a Bible, they were there for the asking. A person with VFS 
helps the child caught up in living in poverty by making sure he or she is touched with an 
encouraging word, makes sure they know they are being sought after for only one reason, 
because someone cares. The child won’t understand that but when they know there is a 
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caring person around, they will be nurtured and cared for and will understand what it 
means. 


If Christian grace does not touch the lives of those who suffer from the effects of 

poverty, what will? If justice is not offered to make things right and lives do not get cared 

for, who will see that justice gets done? E. J. Dionne Jr. speaks of the need for justice in 

his book. Why the Right Went Wrong. He says, 

Michael Strain, an economist at the American Enterprise Institute, speaks of an 
unemployment crisis, particularly for the long-term jobless, and is willing to 
entertain Keynesian remedies. It is a sign that progressive arguments about 
inequality have gained sufficient purchase that Marco Rubio is willing to 
acknowledge that from 1980 to 2005, over 80 percent of the total increase in 
income went to the top 1 percent of American earners, and that 70 percent of 
children bom into poverty will never make it to the middle class.9 

There must be a synergy, a cooperative partnering, an integration of the 

contextual analysis and the ministerial function. When the two converge, reconciliation 

takes place. When there is a serious need exposed, healing comes to cover it with care. 

The need that is exposed in the dysfunctional family is ministered to by caring hands and 

hearts. Broken lives are mended. Eragile egos are made into confident personalities. 

Such a thing happened when the Devil’s Disciples were met by me in a dark alley 

just off Chase Ave. in Cincinnati’s Northside neighborhood. They were out to teach me 

that no preacher was to “take up space that belongs to us and our bikes.” After two brief 

hospital stays, I came back again to their space and they just gave up. I was in their 

“space” for over two years. It was personal ministerial imposition on my part into their 

context, their space. It was a matter of synergy being developed. 


9 E. J. Dionne, Why the Right Went Wrong, (New York: Simon and Schuster, 2016j, 420. 
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General Nature of the Project 

The goal of the project is to fashion intentional efforts by the FGCC to co-operate 
with and assist Homestead Elementary in transforming a child raised in poverty to realize 
an opportunity for success in education. As mentioned, KOTR provides a helpful service 
which will assist the schools in transforming families in poverty. That is the essence of 
KOTR - to help kids receive support and encouragement to make it, to succeed, to 
accomplish something, to learn the disciplines to help them read better, study better and 
think better. 

The mentors from KOTR have made a big difference in the lives of the mentees 
who have been under their care. Probably the best and brightest example of that success 
is what happened at a luncheon on Saturday, May 13, 2017. Seven kids from KOTR who 
have been mentored, some for eight to twelve years, received scholarships. 

One of those seven graduated from Tennessee Tech University in Cookeville, TN. 
Her major was marketing with a minor in business management. For that to take place in 
the life of one of the kids at KOTR is quite an accomplishment. She was raised in a single 
parent home. She was assigned a mentor and the mentor has been with her since second 
grade and now, a college graduate. If not for the mentor and KOTR it is very likely the 
girl would never have finished high school. When she was recognized at the luncheon, 
she received a standing ovation. 

In Cumberland County scholarships from churches and civic organizations are 
being awarded each year about this time. The criteria for most of those scholarships is a 
litany of lofty goals or requirements. For the kid who receives a scholarship from KOTR 
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the criteria is set at simply graduating from high school. The kid from KOTR has had 
several strikes against him or her. They have had little or no support and encouragement 
from home. They have had no one but the mentor telling them that they can make it. And, 
that is the common story with each of the seven recipients at the luncheon. They each 
expressed the same message as they accepted their $750 scholarship, “If it wasn’t for my 
mentor, I would not be here today.” 

And, they have made it! These seven kids have developed the capacity and 
learned the lessons of work, study and what it takes to achieve. Through the time, effort, 
compassion and love of the mentor, such a milestone has been made possible in their 
lives. That is why it is so important that the Fairfield Glade Community Church make an 
intentional effort to see that this cycle of “generational poverty” and its cost to the kids, 
be broken. 

One of the principals of a school in Crossville said, “We have had volunteers 
come to the office and ask, ‘How about if our ladies from the church come here next 
Wednesday and provide a lunch for all the teachers and staff?’” She went on to give more 
illustrations of the time volunteers have given to the school. She said that other 
volunteers have just showed up at her office and told her, “In order to help with the need 
that exists in the lives of so many of our kids who come from impoverished families, we 
would like to come and read to them in their classrooms. We would also like to help them 
organize and plan their homework.” 

School counselors and two principals told me the volunteers came to the school 
and told them “This is what we would like to do for you.” The volunteers then mention 
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two or three things they want to assist in. The staffs response was “Talk about giving 
hope and a stable environment to kids who never thought it possible.” 

Ruby Payne said it this way: 

Everyone has a little voice inside his/her head that talks to him/her all the time. 
This little voice gives encouraging messages. These encouraging messages help 
one finish tasks, complete projects, and get through difficult situations. If an 
individual does not listen to this encouraging little voice, the success rate is much 
lower. 10 

Payne sums up the nature and content, the vision and mission, the intent and 
purpose of the proposed project. 

Any community organization that sets out to address poverty, education, health 
care, justice, or community sustainability must acknowledge that it seeks change: 
change in the individual’s behavior, change in community approaches, and/or 
change in political/economic structures. Put another way, there is no agency that 
receives money - be it federal, state, or private - to keep behaviors and conditions 
exactly as they are. We seek change because we perceive something to be 
wrong. 11 

I have been aware of the problem of poverty in our communities. I have lived in 
the inner-city of Cincinnati and learned firsthand how poverty looks, how poverty is 
manifest in a person’s behavior, how poverty ruins minds and how poverty warps 
personal values. What I seek as I progress through the DMin program is to learn that this 
problem may last, not only through this generation, but generations to come. Even with 
the best programs and intentions, poverty and what it does to kids, will have its effect. 
What I seek to learn is how to keep it before any audience I speak to and what they can 
do in some small way to touch the lives of some kid and let him/her experience hope and 
feel what stability feels like. 


10 Payne, 70. 

11 Payne, 168. 
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Conclusion 

For generations, a common response to the issue of poverty is, “Why don’t they 

just get a job?” That is the title of a book on poverty and the efforts a couple have taken 

in retirement years as an opportunity to do what they can to turn lives around. Liane 

Phillips states at the conclusion of the book; 

I passionately hope that this book will stimulate community support for 
community goals, a holistic approach to families, collaboration, and outcome- 
based programs so that we can reduce poverty in a significant way each year for 
this generation and the generations to come. Then more of our citizens will be 
able to give back to our communities and have a chance to share in the American 
Dream. What we do every day makes a lasting impact on society. We are 
creatively, holistically and economically making the world a better place-one 
member, one job at a time. 12 

There is a great divisiveness in our society between those who have money and 
those caught up in poverty. There is a great deal of misunderstanding of those persons 
living in poverty by those who are not. The biggest barrier between those who have it and 
those who don’t is that those who have it look down upon the poor and accuse them of 
being lazy or having no motivation. 

To have an attitude of disdain or lack of respect is not the way Jesus dealt with 
those who were lost in poverty. As a nation we have lost that compassion toward the 
outcasts, the less fortunate and the poor. 

For the past two decades there has been the need in some Christian circles to 
proclaim that the USA is a Christian nation. It is easy to lift up one evidence we are not a 
Christian nation. A person only has to look at the gap that keeps getting wider between 


12 Phillips, 233. 
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the rich and the poor. Add to that the way the USA has treated the American Indian and 
the African American over the past three hundred years. That is more evidence that we 
are not a Christian nation. But, the way we treat the poor in this country is a far cry from 
the shepherding care Jesus gave them. The suffering, lack of respect, lack of dignity and 
the loss of hope that the poor experience is an indictment against those who claim 
America is a Christian country. It is imperative that the church take the lead to put 
families in a position to develop hope and a stable environment. 

Liane Phillips is quick to add. 

Poverty is a community problem. Eliminating it takes a community solution. 
Those who desire to aid people in poverty will find a successful formula that can 
be readily tailored to the needs of the impoverished in their own communities. 
Think of the immeasurable but powerful effect of thousands of individuals 
thriving in the work world. This process is slow, hard work, but the payoff strictly 
in dollars and cents is immense; in terms of restoring human dignity, stabilizing 
families, and tapping into human resources, it is priceless. i3 

When President Lyndon B. Johnson declared his war on poverty in 1964, the 

number of poor more than doubled. When government steps into the effort of helping the 

poor, individuals, agencies, civic groups, churches and communities consider the case 

closed. “Government will take care of the problem.” 

Hypothesis of Spirituality 

Poverty is a community problem. When and where should we go with that 
admonition? We must establish a place, a time, a plan, an effort, a people, an initiative, a 
body to tackle the problem of poverty in Cumberland County. Intentional efforts must be 


13 Phillips, 12. 
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made to co-operate with and assist the schools in transforming families in poverty to hope 
and a stable environment. The marginalized of society need to feel that someone cares. 
They need to have recognized that their lives are worth living, they need to know of 
personal dignity and respect. Dr. Froma Walsh is a professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Chicago. She has written a book, Spiritual Resources in Family Therapy, in 
which she states: 

Spirituality speaks to every heart of people’s existence. Spirituality is a resource 
that can transcend their personal discouragement, the deprivation of poverty, and 
oppression by society. Religious faith and congregational support help people to 
survive and transcend impoverished conditions. In midst of despair, there still 
survives a spirit of love, courage, and hope. We can make a difference by 
recognizing that potential and joining in a revitalization of family and community 
spirit. 14 

Spirituality considers the reality of the need for human support and 
encouragement. Liane Phillips says that “While money gets one beyond survival mode, it 
doesn’t change thinking, nor does it automatically develop human capacity. For the next 
century (or longer), it will be community and national sustainability that will carry us 
forward: the ability to develop our human capacity, our intellect, and our resources. ”15 


Hypothesis of Community Action 

A Community Task Force on Poverty should have a mission statement and a 
clearly defined direction of where to go and what to do. It must be made up of thirteen 
representatives of the city of Crossville, area communities and the churches of 


14 Froma, Walsh, Spiritual Resources in Family Therapy, (New York: NYGuilford Press, 2009), 

111 . 


15 Phillips, XV. 
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Cumberland County. It must be committed to eliminating poverty in the area. The duties 
of the commission will be: (1) Answer three questions: Are there a significant number of 
poor people in the area? Are there decent jobs available? And is there a need for another 
jobs program? (2) Recruit, train and shepherd clients toward employment, (develop 
workshops, seminars, training events to meet needs). (3) Recruit, train and develop 
employers. (4) Treat each person with dignity and kindness. (5) Design programs for the 
schools from the suggestions of school staff, administrators, and guidance counselors that 
meet the needs of the families. (Explore the many possibilities of “what to do”.) (6) 
Become acquainted with the societal ills that are identified with the poor. (7) Become 
acquainted with the “Hidden Rules” among the poor. (8) Publicize a weekly report to the 
community as to the progress of the Community Task Force on Poverty. (9) The Task 
Force would meet monthly. (10) Always ask “What more can we do?” 

Who would make up the membership of the Community Task Force on Poverty? 
There would be thirteen members representing; (1) Fairfield Glade Council of Churches, 
(2) Crossville Council of Churches, (3) Cumberland County School Board, (4) School 
faculty representative, (5) Faculty staff, (6) Chamber of Commerce, (7) Cumberland 
County commissioner, (8) Kiwanis, (9) Fions, (10) Rotary, (11) KOTR, (12) United 
Fund, (13) Avalon. 

How would the Community Task Force on Poverty be formed? I would call a 
meeting of representatives from the Cumberland County School Board, the Cumberland 
County Commissioners, the City Council of Crossville, the two-area council of churches. 


and the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Ruby Payne provides an excellent summary for the project at this point of 
development of the project: 

Strategies that have been used to address poverty to date defines community as 
any group that has something in common and the potential for acting together. 

The barn-raising metaphor for communities where citizens contribute to the 
building of the bam with their particular skills, gifts, and talents is a good 
example of what is needed. It is the hope that 100 years from now, poverty will no 
longer be viewed as economically inevitable. It is only by applying and additive 
model that we will understand and address both poverty and the underlying 
factors that have perpetuated it.ie 


16 Payne, 282. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The central focus of this doctoral project is the problem that children raised in 
poverty have a difficult time succeeding in education. A child raised in poverty needs a 
helping hand, a mentor, a tutor to help them in the education venture. “When students 
who have been raised in poverty (and successfully made it into middle-class) are asked 
how they made the journey, the answer nine times out of ten has to do with a relationship; 
a teacher, counselor, or coach who made a suggestion or took an interest in them as 
individuals.”] 

Greg Duncan and Jeanne Brooks-Gunn provide an important statement when they 

write. 


Children who have spent one to three years of their adolescence in a family below 
children who had never been poor. Children who had spent four years of their 
adolescence living in a family below the poverty line were about 75% less likely 
to graduate from high school. On average, children who had spent some or all of 
their adolescence living in poverty obtained between 1.0 and 1.75 fewer years of 
schooling than other children. 2 

The church must establish a relationship with these persons, especially the 
children, to nurture and be the “open hand” to them. 


iPayne, 110. 

2 Greg Duncan, Jeanne Brooks-Gunn, Consequences of Growing Up Poor, (New York, NY: 
Russell Sage, 1997), 383. 
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Peter Edelman, professor at Georgetown University Law Center, spoke of those 

who need an open hand and how the church should respond. 

There are success stories, to be sure: young people who do squeeze through the 
inverted funnel that allows a few to make it out. The contrasts between the high- 
poverty and low-poverty neighborhoods are stark on every dimension, whether it 
is the number of people not completing high school, the number married or never 
married, the number unemployed, or any of many other parameters. The question 
is what we can do to help people take responsibility for themselves and their 
children on a more consistent basis. 

Positive role models are vital, especially for young people. Churches can 
play a more active role by mobilizing parishioners to be tutors and mentors. 
Community and neighborhood leaders of all kinds have an obligation to play a 
constructive role. 3 

The problem this doctoral project seeks to address is children who are raised in 
poverty need a helping hand, otherwise they will have a difficult time being successful in 
education. 


Discerning the Biblical Imperative 

The biblical foundation for my project on educating impoverished children is 
Deuteronomy 15:11: “Since there will never cease to be some in need on the earth, I 
therefore command you, ‘Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land.’” 
(NRSV) The text provides both a challenge and a starting point for constructing an 
educational mission to poor children. 

This text is not just an exercise in “doing good.” This text opens the door for 
humankind to reach out and fulfill a great need. This text is a command which Moses 


3 Peter Edelman, So Rich, So Poor (New York, NY: The New Press, 2012), 102-03. 
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places before the people of Israel. This text is an important part of the message that 
Moses has for the second generation of Israelites. 

I will explore the meaning of Deuteronomy 15:11 through a variety of exegetical 
methodologies. First, I will use the legislative nature of the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy 
which gives insight into the context and intent of the body of Deuteronomy as it deals 
with God’s commands. Second, I will investigate the immediate literary context of 
Deuteronomy 15 as I construct the content. Third, I will define the Axial Age and how it 
mirrors the rapidly changing culture experienced by the Israelites with its challenges. 
Fourth, I will lift up the dominate motifs (themes, ideas, subjects) of 15:11 and how they 
provide a pattern to the essence of God’s grand command. My summery will bring the 
insights from 15:11 to a practical application to “open a hand to the poor and needy.” 

The Legislative Property of Chapter Six 

The essence of the biblical imperative to “open your hand to the poor and needy” 
is related to a larger and more widespread feature in Deuteronomy. That widespread 
affirmation is to give complete obedience and attention to the command to nurture a right 
attitude toward God and each other through love. 

Chapter six of Deuteronomy serves as a way of defining that widespread feature 
in Deuteronomy. The sixth chapter of Deuteronomy has a structure that defines so many 
expressions that give it meaning. First and foremost, it contains the most basic, familiar 
and repeated expression in the Bible; the command to love God. “You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might” (vs 6). 
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Ronald E. Clements, Samuel Davidson Professor of Old Testament writes in the 
New Interpreter’s Bible, “Since love is vitally important in family life and since there is 
widespread use throughout the biblical tradition of employing kinship metaphors to 
describe divine-human relationships, the employment of the love concept by the 
Deuteronomists can hardly occasion surprise. ”4 

Chapter six also makes it clear that the directives and commandments are 
commandments from God. God is the author. Next, there is also the injunction that there 
is only one God who is to be worshiped by Israel. With this threefold directive in the 
sixth chapter; the oft repeated command, God is the author of the commands, and God is 
to be the one and only God, it serves as a prelude to the intent of the text of the doctoral 
project, with the command “to open your hand to the poor and needy.” 

There is a phrase in chapter six that provides an enduring attachment to the 
command to love. It puts meaning to the concept of love that the author tries to make 
clear. The phrase is to teach “these words.” A generation pursued the rich heritage and 
legacy of a people, a nation, a faith by teaching and lifting high the call to teach “these 
words.” The Book of Deuteronomy places teaching as the major task of the new 
generation of the people of Israel. As they faced the “Promised Land” they were 
admonished to teach “these words.” 

One generation had witnessed and experienced the weakness, the fickleness, and 
disobedience of the people of God. It was time to make a serious covenant with God and 
the laws of God. The new generation was the one to see the Promised Land and that 


4 Ronald E. Clements, “The Book of Deuteronomy” The Interpreter’s Bible, II vol. (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press 1995), 343. 
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generation had a great responsibility to be the people of God to not take the Lord’s name 
in vain. 

As Thomas B. Dozeman writes, 

The story of Moses in the Pentateuch spans two generations of Israelites. Moses 
rescues the first generation from slavery in Egypt and leads them into the 
wilderness. Exodus, Eeviticus, and Numbers recount these original events, 
including the death of the first generation because of their fear to follow Yahweh 
into the promised land. Deuteronomy contains the teaching of Moses to the 
Exodus and the meaning of the revelation of laws for the second generation of 
Israelites - the surviving children of the first generation. The difference between 
the two generations is significant: the first generation experienced the salvation 
from Egypt and the revelation of law firsthand but died in the wilderness; the 
second generation can only know these events through the teaching of Moses. 
Without the firsthand experience, the only way for the second generation to know 
the power of Yahweh’s salvation is through the teaching of Moses, who recounts 
the past event from Exodus and Numbers; his aim is to persuade the second 
generation to follow Yahweh even though they lack direct experience of the 
primary events of salvation and revelation. 5 

How will this “second generation follow Yahweh even though they lack direct 
experience of the primary events of salvation and revelation?” How will the second 
generation of Israelites nurture the gifts of grace, compassion, and caring for neighbor, 
the poor and needy? How will the second generation of Israelites, the church, or those 
who seek to do God’s good work know what to do? Dr. Dozeman says, “The command to 
love (6:1-11:31) transitions to the central law code (12:1-26:19) with the introduction: 
‘These are the statutes and ordinances that you must diligently observe in the land.’”6 


5 Thomas B. Dozeman, The Pentateuch: Introducing the Torah (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
2017), 475-476. 


6 Dozeman, 493. 
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Literary Content of Chapter 15 

Deuteronomy is the fifth and concluding book of the Pentateuch. The title 
indicates that it is the “second law.” As the “second law” it is the second giving of the 
law after the covenant given to Moses on Mt. Sinai. 

The Book of Deuteronomy is more than a book of law. Working in the fifteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, I learned of the extensive collection of laws found in chapters 
12 - 26. But, in spite of the attention called to the aspect of the law, Ronald E. Clements 
who wrote on the Book of Deuteronomy in the New Interpreter’s Bible, states that there 
were multiple writers of the Book of Deuteronomy. He wrote that “There were writers, 
preachers, and reformers who shared a consistency of purpose, that had created a work of 
coherence, charity and intense passion. Whoever the authors were, it is evident that they 
were accomplished speakers and preachers.”? 

“Grant a remission of debts” (Deuteronomy 15:1-6) 

This portion of the 15th chapter of Deuteronomy introduces a major reform which 
will affect the common and established social and economic practices of Israel. The 
problem to be addressed had to do with persons being exploited, taken advantage of, 
becoming victims by more affluent fellow Israelites. 

The reason for such a reform? 1. Too many persons used their power to “collect” 
from the less powerful. There were too many cases of individuals running up debts which 


7 The New Interpreter’s Bible, Volume II, 12 vol. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 272. 
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put them in positions of great disadvantage. 2. Many persons had to borrow to survive 
and as they did they became dependent on the more affluent Israelites. 3. A permanent 
class of the poor and disenfranchised began to emerge. 4. Debt began to bring out a 
despotic power. 5. The blessings of productivity were short lived. 6. The memories of 
enslavement in Egypt kept a dehumanizing hold on too many people. 

What made it work? The people were exposed to great preaching and teaching on 
being obedient to the commands of God. The disciplines of following and obedience 
nurtured the acceptance of this new law of “performing a debt remission.” Richard D. 
Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Biblical Hebrew and Old Testament Interpretation at 
Perkins School of Theology, writes “Deuteronomy has thus transferred the notion of 
blessing, traditionally connected to a proper observance of cultic rhythms and rituals, into 
the realm of social laws. These laws are bound together by the key expressions ‘seventh 
year. ’ These laws seek to break the cycle of debt and enslavement and to reintegrate these 
poor into the economy as independent, productive members.”8 

To reintegrate the poor or those who had a string of bad luck economically, 
legislation was enacted which patterned itself after the “remission” in relation to the 
cultivation of the land. The Hebrew word for “remission” means “letting fall.” In the 
context of agriculture, it means “to leave uncultivated.” It refers to the practice of not 
planting seed in cultivated land every seventh year. Renewal of the land takes place when 
there is remission every seven years. 


8 Richard D. Nelson, Deuteronomy, A Commentary (Louisville, KY; Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2002), 195. 
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Just as there is this “letting go” of a field’s harvest there was also the praetiee of 
“letting go” of debt elaims. The law of the land, of a seven-year renewal, became the law 
in the economic realm. Persons who fell in debt were able to alleviate the strain of debt 
by not having the debt be collected. Remission meant that every seven-year cycle there 
would be a renunciation over any claim of the loan. Such laws had credibility due to the 
willingness to put them in place with genuine compassion and respect for the entire 
community. 


“Do not be hard-hearted” (Deuteronomyl5:7-ll) 

“Don’t be tight-fisted. Don’t look the other way.” There is always the attitude of 

some that do not accept such a thing as remission of debt. The intention is to foster an 

institution of social benevolence, charity, and good will toward the poor. “I therefore 

command you, ‘Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land.’” 

Do not be hard-hearted or tight-fisted toward your needy neighbor. You should 

rather open your hand, willingly lending enough to meet the need.” 

In a way typical of Deuteronomy, move away from the sphere of public legality 
into the realm of inner motivation. The motive for lending is not economic 
advantage, but the plight of one’s “kindred.” Legal stipulations alone cannot 
inspire generosity, so the text stresses the potential reaction of Yahweh to lament 
and uses the relational language of “your kindred,” “your cities,” “your land.” 

This welfare program is intended to build community, not create alienation .9 

Richard D. Nelson says that this law is unified by “metaphorical body language or 

somatic (relating to a body part) imagery.” The body part that is emphasized is “hand.” 

Nelson goes on to say, 


9 Nelson, 196. 
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Hand represents the power to hold or release a claim against one’s neighbor and 
kindred, as well as the economic power to refuse or grant loans. The internal 
volition to withhold or grant help is expressed by a hard and ungenerous heart, the 
repository of worthless thoughts. An evil eye that looks fiercely and discloses a 
jealous demeanor indicate a grudging attitude. The actions of opening and closing 
the hand, the inner will of the heart, and the visible glance of the jealousy 
combine to express a unity of action and attitude, lo 

This pericope of scripture is a Deuteronomic law which gives voice to some of the 
most passionately expressed pleas for the poor and needy in the entire Bible. Those in 
need of social justice and the touch of healing is found in this command, “Open your 
hand to the poor and needy in your land.” This verse spells out the depth and length and 
height and width of the legislation of Deuteronomy. This text provides the bridge of 
conscience and legislative action. Community action, worship, serving others, and 
assuming the role as the people of God could not be complete unless there is a 
willingness to be obedient to the call to compassion and respect to the whole community. 


“You shall set that person free” (Deuteronomy 15:12-18) 

If a Hebrew man or Hebrew woman was sold to you and has served you for six 
years, in the seventh year you must set him or her free, released into a free life. 
And when you set them free don’t send them off empty-handed. Provide for them 
with some animals, plenty of bread and wine and oil. Load them with provisions 
from all the blessing with which God, your God has blessed you. Don’t forget for 
a minute that you were once slaves in Egypt and God, your God, redeemed you 
from that slave world, ii 

This is where “remission” is at its most charitable level. The law, which extends 
the principle of “letting go,” tests the commitment of obedience to free someone enslaved 


10 Nelson, 193. 

11 The Message, The Bible in Contemporary Language (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress 2005), 

274 . 
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from debt or poverty. For many and for various reasons debt was an inescapable fact of 
life. As the text indicates, too often the loans or poor business sense or careless 
management resulted in debt slavery. In some cases, the debt and/or poverty was so much 
in some homes that in order to survive a dependent in that family would be sold into 
slavery. 

A similar expression of being set free from slavery (manumission) is found in the 
Code of Hammurabi. The difference is that the Hebrew term of service is seven years and 
that of the Hammurabi is three. In Deuteronomy the Law obligates the owner to provide a 
liberal gift at the time of freedom of the slave. The intent is to give the slave a new start 
with honor and dignity. “The generous gift is intended to break the cycle of poverty and 
prevent a recurrence of servitude. It comprises not only the immediate necessities of 
bread and wine, but also animals to provide milk and textiles over the long term and to 
start a new herd.”i 2 

The motivation? Verse 18 provides the answer. “Don’t consider this an 
unreasonable hardship, this setting your slave free. After all, he’s worked six years for 
you at half the cost of a hired hand. Believe me, God, our God, will bless you in 
everything you do.” (The Message) 

In this pericope continues the general message of showing compassion and 
generosity toward a fellow Israelite. No matter who might be in a low or high-status 
position in the community, they are to be called “brother.” 


12 Nelson, 198. 
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“Every firstling male of your herd you shall consecrate” (Deuteronomy 15:19-23) 

Unworked firstlings, new born of the herd, and unshorn sheep are to be 
consecrated and eaten at a yearly feast by the owner and his house at the central 
sanctuary. An animal that is blemished in any way is not to be brought to the central 
place of worship but to be eaten at the house of the owner. This portion of the life of the 
Hebrew people is brief but it seeks to call attention to the changed conditions of the 
structure and place of the sanctuary in the life of worship of the people. The firstborn was 
dedicated to God as thanksgiving to God and as a symbol of the deliverance of the people 
of Israel from the slaughter of the firstborn of Egypt. 

The law which relates to the dedication of the firstborn male in the herd belonging 
to an Israelite is the continuation of a very ancient tradition. This prime animal was the 
symbol of new life and they were to be returned to God, the giver of life, in the form of a 
sacrifice. Gratitude, devotion, and honor was shown to God to acknowledge his 
sovereignty over the physical realm of this world and new life. 

This pericope lifts up the place and importance of worship in the life of the people 
of Israel. At the center was not only the altar with the “firstling of the herd” but also the 
acceptance of the admonition that as the people of God they must give room and time for 
the promise of a renewing miracle of God’s grace and power. 

The Axial Age with Cultural Change and Challenge 

In the historic context, Deuteronomy covers the period called the “Axial Age” 
which denotes the years 800 to 200 BC. Karen Armstrong, one of Britain’s foremost 
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commentators on religious affairs, deseribes the Axial Age as “A time of transition 
during which the major world religions emerged in the civilized world.” 13 

A new way of thinking about life developed in the different parts of the world 
during the Axial Age. Humans began to reflect for the first time about their individual 
existence, the meaning of life, the concept of death and what happens after death. 

Old customs and familiar traditions were no longer predictable or guaranteed. 
People began to question their former allegiances. With contact to new cultures and 
people of different ways and values, people were challenged to look at themselves 
differently. With all this change taking place, there was an increase in population with a 
mixing of cultures. There came the exposure to new diseases, different religions, a new 
slate of values, sickness, greed, suffering, social injustice and a lack of compassion. 
People began to feel separated from others for the first time. 

With this new paradigm shift and new realizations of who they were becoming, 
there was a loss of discipline and order. Poverty became a reality never before 
experienced in such a grand all-inclusive fashion. In the Book of Deuteronomy “poverty” 
is listed nine times. There came a directive, an imperative from God to the people of 
Israel, to care for the poor and those who were needy. Compassion was needed for those 
who found themselves in poverty. The call to care for the poor was so strong during this 
period that it was often affixed to guilt. The admonitions of giving compassion and help 
were often followed by the words “or you will incur guilt.” (Deuteronomy 5:11; 19:13; 
21:9) 


13 Karen Armstrong, A History of God (New York, NY; Ballentine Books 1993), 400. 
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This gives some help in defining the literary style of Deuteronomy. The literary 
style encompasses “command,” “covenant,” “love as essential” (obedience to God only), 
and “relationships.” The literary style has its synopsis in relationships; one’s relationship 
to God and to each other. 

During this period of the Axial Age, there was a sense of an immanent God to 
help the Jews see humanity as sacred. Thus, the Great Commandment. (Mk 12: 30-31) 
With this legislative word as a “principle of truth,” offenses against fellow human beings 
were a denial of God. 

Dr. Armstrong continues this concept: 

To humiliate anybody, was one of the most serious offenses. The right to liberty 
was crucial. Only God can curtail the freedom of a human being. Jews were to 
cultivate a sense of God within each human being so that their dealings with 
others become sacred encounters. Yahweh had become an idea that could help 
people to cultivate a compassion and respect for their fellow human beings, which 
had always been a hallmark of the religions of the Axial Age.i4 

God therefore provides the way forward. Twice the imperative is mentioned, 

“Since there will never cease to be some in need on the earth, I therefore command you to 

open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land. Law requires love but love 

also demands law.”i5 

During an interview Dr. Armstrong said it this way: 

I think the sages and prophets of the first Axial Age knew very well about our 
destructive potentials. What was happening in their own society was a tremendous 
shock to them. They had to look into their hearts, discover what gave them pain, 
and then rigorously refrain from inflicting this suffering upon other people. 

In order to counter aggression, they taught their followers to cultivate the habit of 
sympathy for all living things. They discovered that greed and selfishness were 


14 Armstrong, 78. 

15 The New Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 11 Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press (1995): 405. 
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the cause of our personal misery and that egotism imprisoned us in an inferior 

version of ourselves and impeded our enlightenment. i6 

The trouble, the frustrations and the big disappointments experienced by Israel’s 
wandering in the wilderness, which begins at Exodus 13:17 through Deuteronomy, 
provides the scriptural context for a turn-around in attitude and behavior. Before 
Deuteronomy 15:11 is made as the word for looking ahead and going beyond the 
murmurs of discontent, the people began to think of the “calling,” the responsibility and 
the task of being God’s people. 

Walter E. Pilgrim writes about the admonition in Deuteronomy of caring for the 


poor. 


As in the covenant code, the theological underpinning of this regard for the poor 
is echoed in the repeated refrain, “You shall remember you were a slave in Egypt 
and the Lord God redeemed you.” With these words, God affirms his promise to 
come to the aid of the poor who cry out for relief. 

In midst of this is a passionate appeal “Not to harden your heart or shut 
your hand against your poor brother but you shall open your hand to him, and 
lend him sufficient for his need. (Deut. 15:7-11) This so-called “poor law” 
poignantly expresses the motivating forces at work in the legal legislation on 
behalf of the poor. Although it is recognized that the poor will always be around, 
nevertheless, “You shall open wide your hand to your brother, to the needy and to 
the poor in the land.” (Deut. 15:1 l)i7 

After thousands of years of reading this text from an ancient time we still have 
before us a perpetual line of hungry people with despair defining their plight in life while 
experiencing hunger and malnutrition. The admonition is there. The execution of the plan 
is necessary. The hand opened to the poor will always be needed. 


16 Karen Armstrong, interview with Jessica Poemisker, “A New Axial Age,” Enlighten Magazine 

( 2011 ). 


17 Walter E. Pilgrim, Good News to the Poor (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1981), 22-23. 
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The Motifs (theme, subject, idea) of Deuteronomy 15:11 

Five words in 15:11 provide the direction and the core of the author’s intent for 
the Book of Deuteronomy. The message of Deuteronomy is fashioned around these five 
words. As the reader makes a reflective inquiry on these five words, he begins to discern 
some of the literary character of the Book of Deuteronomy. 

The first and one of the most prominent words in the Book of Deuteronomy and 
in the text of 15:11 is the word “command.” Micah 6:8 has been a favorite text for many 
people because it answers the question of “what God requires.” “What the Lord requires 
is to do justice, to love kindness, and walk humbly with your God.” Deuteronomy 
answers the question of what man is required to do by making it a direct command, 

“Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land.” 

The Book of Deuteronomy uses the word “command” to convey the absolute 
manifestation of DOING for God. It is not a word that tells what God requires but a word 
that expresses the absolute, undeniable, ultimate response that God expects and demands. 
Deuteronomy makes the word “command” a fixed manifestation to DO. 

The definition of “command” as found in a secular dictionary does not give a 
credible theological meaning to the word. The meaning of the word “command” in 
Deuteronomy is one that is imbedded in the very essence of God. The authority, 
dominance, control that God epitomizes in Deuteronomy is one of absolutism. In 
Deuteronomy, command from God means there is no other option but to be obedient. The 
essence of command is two-fold; love of God and love of fellow man. The breadth and 
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height and width and length of his command is expressed in the fifth chapter of 
Deuteronomy. 

These words the Lord spoke with a loud voice to your whole assembly at the 
mountain, out of the fire, the cloud, and the thick darkness, and he added no more. 
He wrote them on two stone tablets and gave them to me. When you heard the 
voice out of the darkness, while the mountain was burning with fires, you 
approached me, all the heads of your tribes and your elder; and you said, “Look, 
the Lord our God has shown us his glory and greatness, and we have heard his 
voice out of the fire. Today we have seen that God may speak to someone and the 
person may still live.” 

You must therefore be careful to do as the Lord your God has commanded 
you; you shall not turn to the right or to the left. You must follow exactly the path 
that the Lord your God has commanded you, so that you may live and that it may 
go well with you, and that you may live long in the land that you are to possess, is 

When God says “I therefore command you” he is not making an offer for the 

reader to think about choosing to be obedient. It is a command that has no choice but to 

DO. There is no alternative but to understand the absolute, the certainty of the command. 

It is given as a way for humankind to show love and obedience. It is given because God 

seeks to fashion life for his people around goodness and right and justice. 

The second word of note in 15:11 is the word “open,” The word is used a second 

time, also in the fifteen chapter, in verse eight. “Do not be hardhearted or tight-fisted 

toward our needy neighbor. You should rather open your hand, willingly lending enough 

to meet the need, whatever it might be.” Giving an “open” hand to a person who is poor 

and needs help is always a good gesture. The quality or sincerity of that hand is in its 

openness. The depth of the openness determines the significance of the help. 

Nelson writes that verses seven through eleven... 


18 New Revised Standard Version, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Bible Publishers, 1989), 5:22- 
24, 32-35, 157. 
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Seek to counter attitudes that would undermine the intention of debt remission. 
The temporary nature of loans must not lead to a “tightfisted” suspension of 
lending (note the opposition between closed and open hands in vs. 7 and 8). 
Lending is not to be a commercial transaction with the goal of gaining power over 
the person or labor of the debtor, but an institution of social benevolence intended 
to help the poor “kindred. i9 

It must be emphasized that “open” does not mean a willingness to listen or be 
tolerant of other opinions. “Open” in the case of Deuteronomy is an expression or word 
that establishes a sense of direction and order. Israel has established itself as “called of 
God.” From that comes a new order, a new identity not tied to a particular strain of 
tradition which gives them no power or no direction. “Open” means a sense of new 
direction, new opportunities. 

To this Israel, Yahweh granted the Torah through Moses. Before Deuteronomy, 
“Torah” in Israel meant the individual priestly decision, a short statement with 
which the priests perhaps answered the question of a layman-usually concerning 
clean or unclean. Deuteronomy uses the word “Torah” in a new sense-namely, as 
the sum of all the revelations of the will of Yahweh, which finally constitute an 
indivisible unity. The knowledge that the whole direction of history and the many 
religions and legal traditions of Israel represent only parts of one unique self¬ 
revelation of Yahweh was of greatest significance for the faith of those who came 
later. 20 

This relates to the use of “open” as used in the eleventh verse. It presents the view 
of two of Deuteronomy’s ideals: (1) loyalty to Yahweh with its inevitable prosperity, and 
(2) philanthropy to the poor. 21 

Another significant word in our text is “hand.” The former professor of Old 
Testament, Hebrew and Theology at Fuller Theological seminary, Eugene Carpenter, 


19 Nelson, 95. 

20 The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1962, 831. 

21 Edwin Lewis, Frederick Eiselen, David Downey, The Abingdon Bible Commentary Nashville, 
TN, Abingdon Press: 1929, 330. 
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wrote that “The Hebrew word yad, or ‘hand,’ is an effective and picturesque expression. 
Men may think with their hearts and minds, but they accomplish things by the work of 
the hands. The hand represents action and function the part of a person that accomplishes 
deed and bring about results .”22 

To be placed “into the hands” of someone means to be given their power. 

While Israel had been delivered from the “hand” of power of the Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians (Ex.18:9) the Israelites were brought out of Egypt by God’s hand - the 
supreme act of God’s salvation for his people. (Ex. 15:6-20) This powerful imagery of 
the hand of God that brings salvation to his people is encountered in the New Testament 
as well. Mostly God’s hand, incarnate in Christ, is a hand of healing placed upon those 
who need salvation and healing. (Mk 7:32)23 

But, the subject of the text, and the word that initiates our study is “poor.” Poor 
here is used in a way that does not reflect anything economical. In Proverbs this word 
“poor” has a secondary meaning which identifies poverty as a consequence of moral 
lassitude, especially laziness. 24 “A slack hand causes poverty, but the hand of the diligent 
makes rich.” (Pr 10:4) In the primary sense, as found in Deuteronomy, being poor is a 
result of injustice, being socially marginalized, not included, without power, and abused 
by those who do have power. An apodictic law (true, incontrovertible) is reinterpreted in 


22 Eugene Carpenter, Holman’s Treasury of Key Bible Words (Nashville, TN: Broadman and 
Holman Publishers, 2000), 77 

23 Carpenter, 77 

24 Paul J. Achtemeier, General Editor Harper’s Bible Dictioinary San Erancisco, CA Harper and 
Row Publishers: 1985, 807. 
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this text to bring relief to a person who has little because of poverty in the sense of being 
mistreated. 

A traditional, positive apodictic law is cited in v. 1 and reinterpreted for a new 
situation by v. 2. “Remission” (“an act of letting drop”) originally referred to the 
practice of leaving the land fallow, as can be seen by the use of the verbal root in 
Exod 23:10-11. This custom already reflected social concern in that whatever the 
unsown land produced was available for the poor. Verse 2 alters this into a 
remission on claims of pledged property (and persons?) The “letting go” of the 
field’s harvest becomes a “letting go” of debt claims and the economic 
dependence inevitably connected to them. 25 

“This law extends the principle of ‘remission’ to those who have lost their 
freedom because of debt and poverty. Heavy taxation, the breakdown in kinship 
structures and loyalties and astronomically high interest rates meant that debt was an 
inescapable trap for many. ”26 

The legislative effect of Deuteronomy 15 defines the context within verse 11. The 
legislative intent of Deuteronomy was to provide a social structure that would affect and 
benefit the poor. The land owners would leave the land untouched from gleaning the 
crop. The intent was that then the poor could enter the field where the land was left 
fallow. Then the poor would eat. 

The laws and the legislative structure insured those in poverty rights to the land as 
they make immediate claims to gain sustenance from the fields. Restrictions were handed 
to the landowners as to harvesting and reaping and gleaning so that some of the harvest is 
left in the field for them. 


25 Nelson, 194. 


26 Nelson, 195. 
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In relation to the poor, laws were in place to keep the poor from being tom down 
or belittled or disrespected in any way. The empowering of the poor took the place of 
loans that would put stress on the one who took a loan. No collateral was expected if it 
would weaken or put any suffering on the debtor. Every seven years there was a 
remission of the debts to keep the person who may be poor from an unequal status with 
others who were more fortunate. “The seventh year brought rest to the land and release 
from debt and obligations. ”27 

The final word in this most important commandment is “neighbor.” Neighbor in 
the Old Testament meant “one who is nearby,” or figuratively, a fellow Israelite. In the 
latter case, the term “brother” can be used. As members of the community of faith they 
were obligated by the divine covenant law and the serious teachings of the priesthood to 
perform a moral commitment to each other. “You shall be for me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation.” (Exod. 19:6) 

They were to follow the commandments to not covet their neighbor’s wife or 
possessions, not to steal, deal deceitfully, swear falsely, gossip or be passive when an 
injustice is being done. They are not to hate one another, bear a grudge, enslave, oppress 
or withhold loans or charity. They were not to ignore a neighbor’s stray animal or be 
unconcerned about lost property. The Israelites were obligated to each other for taking 
care of one’s property if asked to, “to love your neighbor as yourself,” to help the poor 
through free loans or hiring the poor for pay. As an understanding of one’s responsibility 


27 Merrill F. Unger, Unger’s Bible Handbook (Chicago, IL, Moody Press: 1967), 145. 
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to one’s neighbor, and the eall to be obedient to the eommands to help a neighbor, the 
point is made that God will destroy those who slander their neighbors. 

There are other referenees to “neighbor” in the Old Testament such as found in 
Jeremiah 22:8 which simply means another person. But, in most cases, being that the 
Israelites were a nomadic society, they had little contact with non-Israelites but they had 
frequent contact with each other. Throughout the Old Testament, a man is to assume 
responsibility for his neighbors’ well-being. The law was an attempt to specify and make 
clear the obligations between neighbors. 


Exegesis on the Biblical Imperative to “open your hand to the poor,” (Deuteronomy 

15:11) 

Dr. Irvin W. Batdorf, former New Testament professor at United Theological 

Seminary, referred to the poor in the Old Testament. He states: 

The “poor” in the Old Testament points basically to someone who has been ill- 
treated. The poor are the special concern of God. It is his will that none should 
perish from want. Such concern is stated by the Deuteronomic code in the most 
emphatic way, “If only you will obey the voice of the Lord your God.” 

(Deut. 15:4-5)28 

Dr, Took-Kong Wong, professor of Old Testament at Harvard Divinity School, 
has this to say about the biblical response to the poor. “Biblical laws were written to 
protect the poor from exploitation and to help them escape the cycle of poverty. This 
theological worldview was based on Israel’s systematic understanding of God’s attributes 
as well as Israel’s covenant with God, and consequently with one another.”29 


28 Irvin W. Batdorf, The Beatitudes (Philadelphia, PA; The Westminster Press, 1966), 65-66. 

29 Fook-Kong Wong, “A Reflection on the Nature and Theological Basis for Poverty and Debt 
Laws in the Pentateuch,” Review and Expositor Volume 111, Issue 2 (2014), 187. 
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The worst way that a person can distort the message of the Old Testament is to 

make light of the imperative of the word to care for the poor and liberate the oppressed. 

Many biblical scholars say the story of the Old Testament is God’s story of liberation of 

the poor. Robert Wafawanaka, Samuel DeWitt Proctor Professor of the School of 

Theology in Richmond, VA, says about this text from Deuteronomy, 

This book has a humanitarian attitude toward the poor and needy. Although 
Deuteronomy 15 holds out the ideal of a land without poverty (Deut. 15:4), it 
recognizes that it is the ongoing existence of the poor which causes the law to be 
given. Read correctly and in its proper context, Deuteronomy 15:11 urges 
community members to care for those in need. In addition to calling for 
benevolence toward the poor, Deuteronomy also calls for a regular cancellation of 
debt to ensure equity. 30 

Volunteers who were serving dinner to 175 homeless under the freeway in 
downtown Knoxville were interviewed. A question asked was: What does it mean for the 
church to open its hands to the poor and needy? The leader of the group of volunteers 
said, “Trying to open your hands without first opening your heart and mind is silly. Then, 
respect the feelings of those who you will open your hands to. Loving your neighbor 
means loving the person near you; you can’t open your hands to people who aren’t close 
enough to touch them so you go to them.” 

God’s people are to love those on the margins. (Deut. 15:11) Jesus was very clear 
that we join with him in the task of welcoming the poor and oppressed. (Matt. 25:31-46) 
There is no room for debate on the Bible’s claim on Christians to care for those in 
poverty. 


30 Robert Wafawanaka, “Deuteronomy and the Release Laws,” School of Theology Volume 111, 
Issue 2 (2014), 112. 
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Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land is the imperative 
toward compassion. Marcus Borg speaks of compassion if we take seriously the gospel of 
Jesus. 

Justice is the social form of compassion. Justice and compassion are not opposites 
or different things; justice is the social and political form of caring for the least of 
these. If we take Jesus seriously, we are called to both compassion and justice. 

The gospel of Jesus is ultimately very simple. There is nothing complicated about 
this at all. The gospel invites us to stand with Jesus, to take Jesus seriously. Take 
seriously your relationship to God, and take seriously caring about what God 
cares about in this world. 3 1 

William M. Ramsey, an archaeologist, biblical scholar and former professor at 

Oxford University, had this to say about the importance of Deuteronomy. 

Leviticus and Numbers are often neglected, even sometimes thought as 
irrelevant; not so Deuteronomy. Patrick D. Miller, Old Testament scholar, calls it 
“the center of the Old Testament Theology.” Few books are more quoted in the 
Old Testament. Jesus is said to have quoted Deuteronomy repeatedly as he 
resisted temptation. (Matt. 4:4-10) Rabbis through the centuries, and Jesus 
himself, have revered Deuteronomy 6:5 as the most important of all the 613 laws 
of the Jewish scriptures. (Luke 10:27) And much of the book is a kind of 
explanation of what that great law means. Deuteronomy needs careful study.32 

The words of Deuteronomy come from important experiences in the history of Israel. 

Forty years of struggle, doubt, assurance, inspiration, and despair from encounters 

in the wilderness are over. Now, the people have reached the promised land. Here Israel’s 

great leader dies with his eyes on the promised land. Still, the inspiration of his leadership 

will guide them. The people of Israel are ready to begin their new life as the people of 

God. 


31 Marcus J. Borg, Days of Awe and Wonder (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 2017), 138. 

32 William M. Ramsey, Westminster Guide to the Books of the Bible (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1994), 61-62. 
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Patrick D. Miller, author of Deuteronomy, quotes Elizabeth Achtemier, “There is 
no book of more importance in the Old Testament.” Miller argues a case can be made for 
each of the following as the editors of Deuteronomy: the prophets, liturgical priests, and 
subscribers working with teachers of wisdom. 33 

Many biblical scholars place great emphasis on Deuteronomy because so many 
experiences in the life of Israel took place during its time. One of the most pressing 
challenges was the reign of Manasseh. (He burned his own son as a sacrifice.) (2 Kings 
21:6) After a bloody coup, his eight-year-old son, Josiah, sat on the throne. While 
regaining control of the Temple, “the book of the law” was found. Young Josiah made 
that book the law of the land. 

In sharp contrast to the reign of his father, Josiah over and over called for the 

social justice that Amos, Micah, and Isaiah proclaimed as the will of God. 

Therefore, the most important word in Deuteronomy is the word “love” from the 
commandment to “love the Lord your God.” The second most important word is 
“Sabbath.” Each week the Sabbath is to remind Israel of what Deuteronomy 
commands over and over: the people of Israel are to treat others as those who 
have themselves experienced oppression and know of its horrors. (10:19, 15:15, 
24:18)34 

Deuteronomy emphasizes the command to love God more than any other book in 
the Old Testament. Deuteronomy makes it clear what it means to love God. “So now, O 
Israel, what does the Lord your God require of you? Only to fear the Lord your God, to 
walk in all his ways, to love him, to serve the Lord your God with all your heart and with 
all your soul, and to keep the commandments of the Lord your God.” (10:12) 


33 Patrick D. Miller, Deuteronomy (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 16. 

34 Ramsey, 64. 
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With such words Deuteronomy eehoes the ery of prophets sueh as Mieah 6:8 “to 
love the Lord is to mirror the love of God.” God had liberated them. Now Israel is 
to liberate the oppressed. “Do not be hard-hearted or tight-fisted toward your 
neighbor. You should rather open your hand. Since there will never cease to be 
some in need on the earth, I therefore command you, open your hand to the poor 
and needy in your land.” The soeial justiee for whieh the prophets pleaded, is in 
Deuteronomy proclaimed as law.35 

In Deuteronomy Moses gave two basic instructions to apply in daily life to 

maintain Israel’s relationship with God. 

Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart (10:16); love the sojourner 
(10:19). He did not refer to physical circumcision. Moses referred to “spiritual 
eireumeision.” 

Love the sojourner ranks second in importance to the wholehearted love 
for God. Love for the sojourner or neighbor is basic to all other human 
obligations. (Lev. 19:9-18) Being reeipients of God’s love, the Israelites were to 
love others. Therefore, if anyone loves God, he or she is under obligation to love 
other people. A person who professes to love God must be concerned about 
justice and righteousness. A person who professes to love God must be concerned 
about just treatment for other people. 36 

The text, “open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor” eomes from an appeal 
against being “hard-hearted” and “tight-fisted.” The essenee of the message is not a part 
of the law of remitting debt or giving the land a Sabbath rest during the seventh year. (At 
the end of every seven years, debts are to be forgiven. This is an act of humanity, but it 
was particular to the Jews.)37 Interest free loans and relief for the poor and broken people 
having bad luck is not the petition here. The word expressed in Deuteronomy is hope for 
the future when the people will fulfill the command of an open heart and open hand. 


35 Ramsey, 65. 

36 Walter A. Elwell, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 
1988), 620. 

37 T.H.L. Parker, Calvin’s Old Testament Commentaries (Edinburg, UK: T. and T. Clark Ltd., 
1986), 160. 
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(30:12-14) “Israelites are to be generous and lend a hand to needy persons in their towns, 
whatever their need may be. ”38 

Walter Brueggemann, one of the most respected and read biblical scholars of our 
time, provides a profound and clear bridge from the Deuteronomic text to the use of the 
text by Jesus. 

A comment is appropriate to the interplay of Deut. 15:4 and 15:11. It is 
commonplace to notice that in Mark 14:7 Jesus quotes Deut. 15:11, “There will 
always be poor among you.” By itself that statement has been misread to sustain 
indifference toward the poor because nothing could be done about poverty 
anyway. Nothing could be more remote from the text, however, than passive 
indifference toward the poor. Verse 11 issues a great imperative that counters the 
Israel’s social vision and pivotal test case for obedience to a radical covenantal 
alternative. It is an assertion that insists on Israel’s faith and future turn on 
description that refuses to notice poor people. It makes a primal agenda for 
addressing the destructive force of poverty. 39 

Christ calls us to minister to the poor, the needy, the marginalized and the 
outcasts. The word is clear in Deuteronomy, “Since there will never cease to be some in 
need on the earth, I therefore command you, open your hand to the poor and needy 
neighbor in your land.” 

God’s compassion, God’s graciousness, and God’s generosity is the imperative of 
the text from Deuteronomy to “open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your 
land.” The crucial call is to show compassion and care to the poor. The inescapable point 
is to open your hand to the poor. 

Bishop Emerson Colaw of The United Methodist Church had this to say about the 
Northside United Methodist Church and its mission outreach to outlaw motorcycle gangs. 


38 Jack R. Lundbom, Deuteronomy, A Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2013), 490. 


39 Walter Brueggemann, Deuteronomy (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2001), 164-165. 
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“Mainline denominations are dying. Revitalizations will eome when we learn how to 
welcome ethnics and diverse socio-economic groups. The story of how the Northside 
United Methodist Church learned to welcome gang members. That can be an exciting 
example of what the church of the twenty-first century must learn to do. ”40 

“No ‘greats’ or saints of the past ever took or had an easy road. In fact, even a 
cursory reading of the history of the church indicates that true discipleship costs 
everything, and meaningful leadership is painful. Life in the Kingdom of God is not 
about wealth, power or prestige, it is about poverty, self-control, self-denial and 
obedience to Christ. ”41 

“The responsibility of redressing the plight of the poor is fundamental to biblical 
faith. At the basis is the nature of God as one who hears the cries of the poor. The 
deliverance from Egypt is presented as the great example of God’s justice to the needy. 42 

Opening the hand to the poor, to the “least of these,” is to provide support and 
strength to the most vulnerable. Jane Carr, in her book review of “Seeing Children, 
Seeing God,” says that the responsibility to open one’s hand “is a means of seeing and 
knowing God. When we see (and care for) the least of the least, we are better able to see, 
understand, and intimately know God. By practicing the means of grace and the work of 
mercy and piety, the church can genuinely transform itself and influence society and 
culture. ”43 

40 A. Gene Skipworth, Wear Your Collar, (Franklin, TN; Providence House 2010), vii. 

41 Gordon L. Heath, Doing Church History (Toronto, ON, Canada: Clements Publishing, 2008), 
27. 

42 Harper’s Bible Dictionary, 308. 

43 Jane Carr, “Seeing Children, Seeing God ” CEJ: Series 3, Vol. 8, 2, (2011), 418. 
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Ronald Sider and Heidi Unruth share how the Scriptures speak words of hope. 

In response to poverty, and in contrast with the ways of the world, the Scriptures 
repeatedly instruct God’s people to embrace compassion and justice. After the 
Exodus, the Lord commands Israel not to treat widows, orphans and foreigners 
the way they had been treated by the Egyptians. Instead, God’s people are to love 
those on the margins, just as God has rescued them. At the end of the day, how we 
treat the poor is a measure of whom we truly worship. 44 


Conclusion 

When a child raised in poverty is nurtured by someone who offers an open hand 
of caring and compassion, that child has a chance to develop an abiding faith in himself, 
come to a new dimension of self-worth, and a new adventure in self-confidence. The 
child discovers he or she can experience new visions of what they can become. They 
begin to fashion their lives around hope, not only in the future, but more importantly, in 
themselves. All these positive changes can come about in the life of a young person 
raised in poverty when someone follows the biblical imperative to “open its hand to the 
poor and needy.” 

Dr. Robert Wafawanaka uses the Deuteronomic text as “the most urgent ethical 
issue of our day.” 

What more can be done about poverty? Although the poor may try to help 
themselves, their options are often limited. However, those who wield the power 
to liberate the poor or to keep them in oppressive situations have a significant role 
to play. Oftentimes the poor are struggling against systems designed to keep them 
in perpetual poverty. Many have assumed debts they can no longer pay because of 


44 Ronald J. Sider and Heidi Rolland Unruth, “What does the Bible Say about Hope for Children 
of Poverty?” Baylor University of Social Work (2011):20. 
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job loss or compounded interest rates. Such measures do not ease the burdens of 
the poor but rather worsen their situation .45 

The extent of poverty in a nation which boasts the highest standard of living in all 
history challenges us as Americans and Christians. Poverty commands national attention 
not because it is new but because it stands in stark contrast with our nation’s affluence. 
Poverty, in this great nation, is an unavoidable fact of life. But, in this nation’s economy 
of abundance, poverty should be intolerable. This situation poses for us new ethical 
considerations arising out of a faith that calls us into responsible social involvement 
toward the goal of eradication of poverty. 

The biblical text that we seek to fashion our project around, Deuteronomy 15:11, 
defines the admonition and expectation of dealing with poverty. Showing compassion 
and care is the essence of the biblical foundation for dealing with the issue of poverty. 
The disciplines of government, education, public service and the church have done little 
to alleviate poverty from infecting families, schools, and communities. 

We need to face the realities of poverty. At the same time, we need to affirm our 
beliefs in the goodness of our world, the power and potential of human efforts to change 
and even transform the world, and most importantly our belief in the guiding and 
enabling presence of a God who mentors us in the ways of peace and justice. 

Peter Edelman, wrote in the New York Times Sunday Review “To address this 
serious matter of poverty and to reduce poverty, we must invest in education, develop 


45 Robert Wafawanaka, “Is the biblical perspective on poverty that ‘there shall be no poor among 
you’ or ‘you will always have the poor with you?”’ School of Theology Review and Expositor, Vol. 11, 
(2014): 107. 
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skills, and create more jobs that pay decent wages.”46 Edelman argues that low-wage jobs 

have persisted for the past 40 years. Edelman proposes we invest in education. 

Cory Booker, United States Senator from New Jersey, follows with a similar admonition, 

to invest in our children. He said, regarding the problem of children in poverty: 

Poor children face staggering challenges: increased risk of low birth weight, 
negative impacts on early cognitive development, higher incidents of childhood 
illness such as asthma and obesity, and greatly reduced chances of attending 
college (only nine out of every one hundred kids born in poverty will earn a 
college degree). On top of this, poor children deal with greater degrees of 
environmental hazards from pollution, noise, and traffic, as well as other stressors 
harmful to their well-being. A nation’s most natural resource is its children. 47 

Alice Duhon-Ross has written on the subject of children becoming ready for 

school. She writes. 

Educational achievement becomes compromised when the children come to 
school burdened with complex and debilitating problems. Poverty, divorce, poor 
health and nutrition, family unemployment are conditions that require concurrent 
attention of a variety of disciplines. 48 

Deuteronomy 15:11 provides a way to cloak the individual with respect and 
dignity. Deuteronomy 15:11 is a sermon that summons humankind to meet the poor at all 
times with an open hand and an open heart. Its main thrust is an appeal to the heart. As 
the church follows this biblical imperative it becomes a healthy agent of change and 
healing. When compassion and care is shown to a child in poverty by a mentor/tutor, that 


46 Peter Edelman, “Poverty in America: Why Can’t We Stop It?” in New York Times Sunday 
Review, Opinion Page, 29 July 2012. 

47 Cory Booker, United (New York, NY: Random House, 2016), 224. 

48 Alice Duhon Ross, Reaching and Teaching Children Who Are Victims of Poverty. Queenston, 
ON Canada: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1999. 
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mentor/tutor becomes a healthy agent of change and healing. When the open hand is 
extended in empathy and grace to the poor and needy, the possibility of new life is real. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Children raised in poverty have a difficult time succeeding in education. Children 
raised in poverty are exposed to an environment which is not conducive to positive and 
healthy growth. Red Bird Mission was founded in 1921 for the specific purpose of 
bringing to this impoverished community in the mountains of southeastern Kentucky the 
opportunity for education, medical care, social services, vocational training, community 
housing, and religion. 

Many God-fearing people in the mountains of southeastern Kentucky prayed that 
someone would “come over and help us.” One of those who prayed was a young lady 
named Zelphia Roberts, a Presbyterian girl from Hyden. She taught in a little school at 
Phillip’s Fork. In order to get her mail, she had to walk across the mountain to Beverly. 
Beverly is not a town. It consists of only a mountain post office which is a shack built of 
rough boards with no windows. While picking up the mail she often saw young people 
milling around the post office doing nothing and getting nowhere in their lives. She 
thought they should be in school but there was no school. About this time, she heard that 
Millard and Myrtle Knuckles, a local couple, were raising the same question; Why 
weren’t these kids in school? Someone would come and help set up a school for the 
children and youth. Carrie Knuckles, a sister-in- law to Millard and Myrtle, prayed that 
her children would have a chance to attend a school near their home. 
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In answer to prayer and the efforts of many, the Red Bird Mission was established 
in 1921. It first took shape from a conviction held by the Women’s Mission Board of the 
Evangelical Church. That conviction was that Evangelicals should take part in Home 
Mission work within the United States. The ladies raised the question of what could be 
done to bring help to the families, especially the children. As the many needs were 
discovered through visits and publications from the area of Red Bird, the Women’s 
Mission Board became more convinced of the need for such a mission. Poverty, isolation, 
and lack of economic opportunity were all real needs in the community which were all 
basic to human life and existence. 

“The poverty rate among all people in the counties covering the Red Bird area 

averaged 30%.”i Hunger was widespread among all age groups. Access to quality 

education was limited in the public schools because all were so far away from these 

remote mountainous communities. The availability of jobs was shrinking in the region as 

the coal industry in Kentucky was beginning to decline. Housing was inadequate and 

unsafe for quality living. The well-being of the elderly population was fragile due to their 

isolation, poor roads, and lack of transportation. 

The Women’s Missionary Society Round Table at the El Paso District (Illinois), 
Sunday School, Christian Endeavor and Woman’s Missionary Society 
Convention, expressed the conviction that the church should have a work among 
the Mountaineers of the South. This resulted in the convention passing a 
resolution requesting the Woman’s Board to consider the Mountaineers of the 
South as an open field for missionary operations. The following recommendation 
was adopted: 

WHEREAS, an urgent appeal, through our general secretary, has come to us 
from the Ministerial Convention of the El Paso District of the Illinois Conference 


1 Robert F. Wood “Red Bird Celebrates 75 Years of Ministry,” New World Outlook, July-August 

1996, 30. 
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to the Mountaineers of the South as a present open field for missionary activity 
for our church and 

WHEREAS, the present missionary textbook has emphasized this need, 
causing many of our women to ask whey our church has not responded to this call 
of the homeland, we therefore urgently recommend that the Board of Missions 
give attention to this call and make definite plans for the establishment of this 
work, assuring the Board of our heartiest support. 

The Board of Missions commended the Women’s Board for this action. A 
Committee of five was appointed with the authority to look after and care for this work. 2 
The members of the committee who represented the Board of Missions in the 
evaluation and investigation of the site for the mission was made up of Corresponding 
Secretary Dr. B. D. Neibel, Bishop Matthew T. Maze, Rev. C. C. Poling, Sarah Snyder, 
and Rev. J. D. Curry. The committee investigated several possible locations. They visited 
areas in the mountains of Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas. After all the 
discussion and consideration of the advantages and disadvantages it was decided to 
establish a mission in the extreme southeast corner of Kentucky in the heart of the 
Cumberland Mountains. This area had never been touched by any missionary endeavor. 

In 1921 Bishop George Epp and the General Board of Missions asked Rev. John 
DeWall if he would be interested in going to a mission field in the mountains of 
Kentucky. John DeWall and his wife Nettie were the first missionaries to Red Bird. They 
came from the Iowa Conference of the Evangelical Church. 

There were several individuals, families, church agencies, and church leaders that 
had the vision of bringing Christ to the families in the Red Bird area. In doing so, they 
manifested a genuine and powerful commitment to follow the commandment in 


2 Emma D. Messinger, Editor Evangelicals at Work A Handbook for the Study of Evangelical 
Missions Woman’s Missionary Society, (Harrisburg, PA: Evangelical Publishing, 1979), 21. 
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Deuteronomy 15:11;“! eommand you, ‘Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor 
in your land.’” 

Red Bird Mission is a perfect illustration of how humankind should respond to the 
command to “Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land.” Having 
placed attention and commitment to the children’s education of the families in the Red 
Bird Valley, this mission effort has grown to be one of the most successful in the church 
and in the country. 

J. J. DeWall, in his article, “The Mountaineer’s Desire for and Education” states; 
“there is an intense desire of these mountain people for an education for the future of this 
mountain country. At the opening of our school parents who had heard of the school but 
who had not heard that we had no boarding facilities, brought their sons and daughters 
and urged us to take them. ”3 

Young men returning from the war saw their associates receive many letters from 
home to relieve their lonesomeness and homesickness. The mountain boy had the 
same lonesomeness and homesickness, but he received no letters, for the folks 
back home were unable to write, and if he had received a letter in many cases he 
would have been unable to read it. And while other boys were pleasantly whiling 
away a weary hour in the YMCA reading room, the mountain boy could do little 
but meditate upon his illiteracy and his unequal chance in life. And ponder these 
facts he did, long and seriously. As a result of this contemplation he created 
within himself a great thirst for an education. And when the mountain boys 
returned home and told parents and brothers and sisters of their longing, that 
longing spread like a contagious disease. In a short time, every parent wanted his 
child to get some “larnin” and practically every child wanted an education. 4 


A Look at the Background 

From the Annual Report of the Kentucky Mountaineer Mission. 


3 J. J. DeWall, “The Mountaineers Desire for an Edueation,” Missionary Tidings, Vol XXXI, April 
1922 No 4, Beverly KY 101. 


4 J.J. DeWall, 101. 
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By J. J. DeWall, Superintendent 
1923 

“The second anniversary of the founding of the Red Bird Mission is now at hand. 
The two years have been fraught with much hard labor and many perils—labor that has 
been incessant demanding of every worker all the physical and mental energy in that 
worker’s possession—perils from desperate moonshiners and pistol-toting outlaws. But 
by the grace and goodness of our heavenly Father the hard labor has produced abundant 
fruit and every peril has been made an advance trench in the conflict. During the two 
years the forces sent out by the Evangelical Church have moved in only one direction— 
forward. 

“The Evangelical Church which two years ago was unknown in this section is 
now respected by law violators and esteemed and loved by all those who are interested in 
the welfare of their country. Two years ago, the Red Bird Mission had been unheard of, 
now nearly every man, woman, and child in the five surrounding counties knows of our 
work and our reputation for good works is an enviable one. 

“The workers on the field number twelve. All of the workers are highly efficient 
and each one is devoting every bit of energy, regardless of the sacrifice of personal 
comfort to the work of the Mission. All the workers though engaged in a variety of tasks 
do their work with one aim in view—that of winning souls to Christ and building 
Christian character. 

“The Secretaries of the Board of Missions, the officers of the Woman’s Board, the 
many Woman’s Missionary Societies, Sunday schools, and Christian Endeavor Societies 
furnished all the bedding for our large dormitory, besides thousands of garments for the 
poor in the mountains, have helped produce the results thus far attained. 
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“Besides these there are personal friends whose gifts have not only assisted in 
obtaining larger results but have given new courage to the workers in the field. Brother 
Frank J. Fecke of Chicago whose generous gift of one thousand dollars is furnishing our 
school with a Standard High School library. Mrs. Henry Wolf of New Freedom, PA and 
two sisters sent a gift of three hundred dollars to furnish two rooms in the dormitory. 
Brother G. W. Houdeshel of Baltimore furnished a piano for our chapel. Dr. B. G. Illis of 
Lancaster, Ohio saved the life of one of our teachers and one of our members by skillful 
surgical operations. The congregation of York, PA gave a piano for use in the dormitory. 
Brother Edward Moyer of Bethlehem, PA sent several hundred fruit trees and vines for 
our orchard. Brother E. H. Walter sent 541 pairs of shoes taken from the shelves of his 
store and had them distributed to destitute mountaineers. 

“The citizens of Middlesboro pledged two thousand dollars toward the 
construction of the dormitory. And, we are promised that the above amount will be given 
to our work annually. The County Boards of Education are working whole heartedly with 
us. Erom the County Board of Bell County, we receive eighteen hundred dollars a year 
for the support of our teachers and from the Eeslie County Board we receive twelve 
hundred dollars a year for the same purpose. 

“Our work has three phases; religious, education, and social. We are working with 
two communities, Beverly and Jack’s Creek. At Beverly we have a Sunday school with 
an enrollment of over one hundred. Ours was the first Sunday school in this section in its 
135 years of history. When we first came here there was much annoying confusion 
during the preaching. Our service was interrupted by half intoxicated moonshiners, but 
now our worshipers are as quiet and devout and attentive as congregations anywhere. 
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Two of our mountain young people have gone into another section of the mountains and 
have organized a Society which holds it meetings regularly every Sunday evening. 

“At Jack’s Creek we have a Sunday school with an average attendance of fifty- 
five each Sunday. It is the first Sunday school ever organized. The field here is white 
unto the harvest and we anticipate a large ingathering at our revival services to be held 
here this fall. 

“At present we have 235 children under our instruction and supervision. We have 
several of our older students teaching in the mountain schools. 

“Our property consists of 20 acres of land at Beverly, donated by the Knuckles 
brothers and one acre of land at Jack’s Creek donated by Mrs. Lillie Bowling. At Beverly 
we have two story combination school and church building, a three-story dormitory with 
a capacity of 120 children, two houses used as parsonages, and a good dairy bam. The 
total value of our property is $35,000 which because of cheap lumber and cheap labor is 
less than half of what the building cost in the north. 

“Because of the happy results achieved in the two communities in which we are 
located, representatives from other communities are continually coming to us and 
begging us to help them. 

“We are very much in need of a doctor. From Jack’s Creek it takes twelve to 
fourteen hours hard riding and relaying of horses to get a physician to a patient. The field 
would provide about one thousand dollars per year for a good physician. The balance of 
his salary would have to be provided by the Board in addition to about fifteen hundred 


dollars for a doctor’s home. 
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“Could the hundreds of people in this section whom we are helping add just a 
word to this report it would be a great chorus of ‘Thank you.’ 

With gratitude to our heavenly Father this report is humbly submitted.”5 

Why Did Red Bird Mission Happen? 

It happened because many persons were sensitive to human need. Those same 

persons found the establishment of Red Bird Mission as the way to follow the command 

from Deuteronomy 15:11, “Since there will never cease to be some in need on the earth. I 

therefore command you, ‘Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land.’” 

Chronic poverty, lack of jobs, poor housing, and rugged mountainous terrain were 

obstacles to a fuller life for the residents of the area. “Because of the extreme poverty, the 

three counties that make up the Red Bird area, Bell, Clay, and Leslie counties, have been 

in the top 20 poorest counties in the entire country. On average, about 17% of 

Kentuckians live below the federal poverty level. In these three counties, the poverty 

level is far worse at 35%, 37%, and 29%.”6 The Red Bird area of Kentucky is deep in the 

Appalachian Mountains which make for beautiful scenery, but also challenging living 

conditions, and difficult transportation. 

Each day I am exposed to the tragic consequences of poverty, rejection, and 
homelessness. The spiritual, physical, emotional, and mental scars, the utter 
frustration, discouragement, desperation, and a sense of uselessness, lack of self¬ 
esteem, and self-worth, lack of motivation, these are all marks deeply etched into 


5 J.J. DeWall, Annual Report of the Kentucky Mission of the Evangelical Church, Cleveland, OH, 
Pilgrim Press 1923, 157-161. 


6 Betsy and Carolyn, from This Blog, Red Bird Missionary Conference, Saturday, November 6, 


2010 , 1 . 
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the faces and broken lives of so many of the families. The children, especially, are 
victims of this tragic lifestyle.? 

Red Bird Mission happened because an opportunity came to fulfill the many 

needs of the community and bring a ministry of hope and healing through the five areas 

of ministry: Education, Health and Wellness, Community Outreach, Economic 

Opportunity, and Community Housing Improvement. Vera Stull wrote in her book the 

following description of the need and conditions; 

We left for work in Beech Eork. The country was like a fairyland, but the poverty 
all about us made itself more evident. There must have been twenty or twenty-two 
in the group that traveled by mule and on foot. We learned that Rev. DeWall 
stayed back because of his activities against the moonshiners. This was shortly 
after a killing at the sawmill there and feelings were running high. 

Conditions in that area were terrible—feuds, killings, poor schools, drunken 
men riding up and down the creeks. Often times Rev. DeWall in his travels in the 
mountains had to be accompanied by two deputy sheriffs.s 

Why did Red Bird Mission become a reality? It became a reality because Christ 

centered leaders desired to provide the opportunity for the children and youth of the 

community with an education in a loving Christian environment. 

Red Bird is in existence because of a need for a medical and dental clinic to 

provide for the basic health needs for the people of the three-county area. Because of the 

isolation and lack of knowledge on how to take care of oneself and lack of understanding 

for proper treatment, providers came to care for those who needed attention. Not only is 

care given in a very personal way, but there is also extended medical care through health 

education programs, a walk-in clinic, and home care. 


7 Tom and Lyn Scheuring, The Poor and the Good News (Mahwah, NJ; Paulist Press, 1993), 78. 

8 Vera G. Stull, Red Bird Calling, (Harrisburg, PA: Evangelical Publishing Building, 1979), 4. 
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Why did it happen? Another part of the vision for Red Bird that caring people saw 
was the need for the people of Red Bird to experience relationships. There needed to be a 
sense of community. Mission founders provided the way. Church services played a major 
role in building community. The schools nurtured relationships that would fashion lives 
and make for enduring contacts. Community outreach enabled contact to be one-on-one 
as close relationships were built. Individual services were started to meet the individual 
needs and encourage the movement from insecurity to self-sufficiency. 

Above all else, Red Bird Mission exists as a light of hope because God answered 
the prayers of dedicated committed followers of Christ who saw the need to bring 
Christ’s message of hope and life to the people of Red Bird. 

When the voices of the church responded to the needs of Red Bird, they were 
responding to the command of Deuteronomy 15:11. “Since there will never cease to be 
some in need on the earth, I therefore command you, ‘Open your hand to the poor and 
needy neighbor in your land.’” The church has opened its hand to the people of Red Bird 
to build relationships, nurture those relationships in Christ, and offer to them an “open 
hand,” especially to the children. 

When the voices of the people in the mountains were heard, those voices were 
speaking to the source of help. “A recent trend in historical research has been to focus on 
hearing the voices of the powerless, or the ‘common people.’ When identifying sources, 
try to get a sense of what voice you are listening to, and how you can get at other voices 
to provide a broader picture of events .”9 


62 . 


9 Gordon L. Heath, Doing Church History (Toronto, ON, Canada: Clements Publishing, 2008), 
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Who Made Red Bird Mission Happen? 

Who was the first person that saw the many needs that existed in the mountains of 
southeastern Kentucky? There may be all kinds of official documents that detail the 
efforts of so many ecclesiastical leaders that sought to bring help to the Red Bird area. 
But, I am inclined to lift up one young lady as the first voice to seek God’s guidance in 
bringing help to the families in need. Zelphia Roberts, from nearby Hyden, is that young 
lady. 

It is almost as if persons like Roberts and Knucles knew of the command in 
Deuteronomy 15:11 that they should open their hands to the poor and needy. Whatever it 
was that gave them motivation may be borrowed from Gordon L. Heath who said, “What 
is only required is faith; faith to believe that God is at work, and faith to believe that all is 
under His control.” lo 

Other important persons who figure in the establishment of the Red Bird Mission 
would be the Knuckles brothers and their wives. Millard and Myrtle, George and Eliza, 
Letcher and Carrie, Johnny and Margie. The Knuckle brothers donated twenty-two acres 
of land along the Red Bird Creek that became the Red Bird Mission Campus located 
twenty miles to the nearest town, Pineville. 

The founding denomination was the Evangelical Church which merged with the 
Evangelical Association in 1922 to create the Evangelical Church. In 1946 the 
Evangelical Church and the Church of the United Brethren in Christ merged to form the 


10 Heath, 23. 
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Evangelical United Brethren Church. In 1968 the E.U.B. church merged with the 

Methodist Church to form The United Methodist Church. Red Bird Missionary 

Conference is the local geographic conference. Red Bird Mission is a National Mission 

Institute of The United Methodist Church. 

When we consider the who, it is important that a recognition is given to the 

people of the area. Not only must we ask who made Red Bird Mission possible, but we 

should also ask who are the people of Red Bird? 

In the region in the extreme southeastern county (Bell) of Kentucky, are the 
mountaineers whose ancestors settled there 130 years ago. Their manner of life is 
about like that of their ancestor—^plain, simple, without affectation and 
unadulterated by modem superficialities. The far greater part of them are very 
poor and have a hard way to exist, and yet no people more independent can be 
found anywhere; what they do is done with deliberation. They are approachable 
and hospitable and are believers in religion but have little knowledge of the Bible, 
except what they have heard from illiterate preachers that ravel about promiscuity 
now and then.ii 

The people of this area were not immigrants but pure-blooded Americans from 
past generations. These southern mountaineers were very patriotic. They showed 
great loyalty to their country. Their life was a simple one. They were satisfied if 
they had enough to eat, to keep warm, and a place to sleep. Although these people 
had been denied material things in the past, the generation at the time of the 
mission was awakened to the needs that confronted their children and wanted 
them to have opportunities that were never afforded them. 12 

J. J. DeWall describes the settlers of Red Bird this way. 

The first settlers of this country came into the Cumberland’s from Virginia. They 
were the descendants of the first English settlers of America. And during all these 
nearly four hundred years of history they have remained unmixed with any 
foreign blood. A lack of the presence of foreigners, from among whom the young 
people could choose their companions, has been the chief cause of intermarriage 
of near relatives, a fact which is proving a great misfortune to the mountain 
people. 


11 J. J. DeWall, 109. 

12 David Weiner, A History of the Kentucky Mountain Mission Work of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church (Louisville, KY: Western Evangelical Seminary Press 5/1/59), 9. 
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The pioneers of this country were a delightfully hospitable and sociable 
people, but also high tempered and quick to defend what they considered personal 
rights and to resent injuries and insults. Their doors are always open in welcome 
hospitality. Any stranger arriving at night is a welcome guest and is given the best 
that the humble home affords. Everyone, kinfolk, neighbors, or strangers are 
greeted with a cheery “Howdy” wherever met. 

The second characteristic of the mountain people—a temper that is 
often uncontrollable, and an unforgiving resentment of personal injury—has been 
the cause of the never-ending mountain feud, and bloodshed enough to blotch any 
civilization. A murder—even of the most cold-blooded type—creates no more 
interest and consternation here than a case of house-breaking or petty larceny does 
in the average rural community in the north. 13 

The who of Red Bird Mission is not complete until we look to John DeWall. It is 
very important that the first director/missionary of Red Bird Mission, Rev. and Mrs. John 
De Wall, be given the highest recognition. Rev. DeWall and his wife Nettie answered the 
call from Bishop George Epp in the form of a letter. 

According to Mrs. DeWall, 

Rumors have a way of traveling fast and far. One day we heard that the members 
of the Women’s Mission Board wanted to start a work in a mountain area as a 
special project and asked the General Board of Missions for permission to do so. 
At the time, we were living in Ee Mars, Iowa and John was supervising the 
building of Hildreth Memorial Church, which was the Western Union College 
Church. This rumor struck a warm response in our hearts and John made the 
remark, “How I wish we could go for that work.” No more thought was given to 
his wish until we heard from Bishop Epp. He asked John if he would consider the 
appointment to a mission field in the mountains of Kentucky. 14 

The DeWalls, with their two daughters, Eern and Hazel, arrived at Red Bird in 

August of 1921. Just two months after arriving, the geographic boundary of the Red Bird 

Mission expanded. “John DeWall served for seven years at Red Bird. Rev. John Johnson 

DeWall, “Shepherd of the Hills” died September 23, 1928. He was buried on the hillside 


13 DeWall, 120. 

14 Nettie M. DeWall, Memories of Red Bird (Brookville, IN; Whitewater Publications, Inc., 

2011 ), 1 . 
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across the creek overlooking the church and school. It seemed as if God had prepared this 
quiet, peaceful place for him. ”15 


What Is Red Bird Mission? 

What is Red Bird Mission? What is there about Red Bird Mission that makes it so 
unique, important, and a contribution to the church and the Kingdom of God? What has 
Red Bird Mission done to put it on the “map?” What makes Red Bird Mission such a 
perfect extension of the command from God, “Open your hand to the poor and needy 
neighbor in your land?” 

Red Bird Mission was created to fulfill the command to “open your hand to the 

poor and needy.” Red Bird Mission is the recipient of an open hand in order to enable 

children who are raised in poverty to have opportunities to experience life in all its 

fullness, especially through education. Red Bird Mission makes it possible for children 

and youth to succeed due to the venture of education. 

Red Bird Mission is a place where the children of the area find new life and 

windows of hope for their lives. Red Bird enables each child to look beyond their 

environment and have a vision of what could be. 

Through the years, the name Red Bird has stood for excellence—in the quality of 
its services, its facilities, and its graduates, who have gone on to become 
preachers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, state legislators, and contributors to many 
professions. Today, Red Bird graduates are found in many places making a 
difference in society. They are there because of a church that knows the value of 
investing in young lives and of continuing that Christian nurture as those young 
lives develop. They are there because of a church that has cared through the years 
and continues to care today. 16 


15 N. M. DeWall, 56. 


16 Wood, 33. 
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What is there about Red Bird Mission that makes it so unique, important, and a 
contribution to the church and the Kingdom of God? Red Bird Mission programs and 
services cover all the areas that are important to the lives of people of all ages. Education, 
health and wellness, economic opportunities, work camps for the many volunteers who 
come to make a significant contribution, and community outreach which helps in 
development programs. 

What has Red Bird done to put it on the map? The establishing of the Red Bird 
Mission was a feat that took place with a “faith needed to move mountains.” Only the 
strong, not the faint of heart, could undertake mission building or inspire people. Getting 
to Red Bird is for the adventuresome. Train rides, mule rides, horseback, long walks 
across mountain trails by foot all give a picture of the difficulty. Those people who 
suffered through the impossible tasks; the many volunteers who traversed the rough roads 
and trails, house calls by the doctor and nurse on horseback or a pack mule in the dead of 
winter snows, teachers who taught many subjects and many grades (as well as church 
school) in schools still in the rustic stage, the director/preacher/teacher/medic suffered 
and sacrificed because they saw the need and came with open hands filled with 
compassion and love to care for the needs of the folk in the mountains. 

What makes Red Bird unique lies totally with the mountain people. “Big families 
are the general rule in the mountain homes. In one log house a few miles up the creek 
from our home lives a woman of fifty-five years of age, hale and hearty, who is the 
mother of eighteen children, and who is now raising two orphaned grandchildren.” i? 


17 J. J. DeWall, 104. 
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What makes Red Bird Mission the perfect extension of the command from God 
to, “Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land?” Since 1921 the 
church has opened its hand to the people with many needs in the Red Bird area. All the 
conditions and costs due to poverty and isolation were placed in the hands of a caring 
church and caring people. When God commands that we open our hands to the poor and 
needy, he did not mean “only as it is convenient to you and not a hardship.” If that was 
the case, Red Bird would not be a mission. 

The “poor and needy?” Poverty and physical and emotional abuse is experienced 
in the families of poverty, as well as isolation, lack of economic opportunity, hunger, 
inadequate housing, and the fragile condition of the elderly all are manifestations of the 
basic human needs. But, not only did those conditions create hardship and challenge, 
there was the problem of home-brewed liquor. Stills were plentiful in the mountains. As 
the men made money in that endeavor, they became very protective of their newly 
discovered way of making a living. 

Because of the presence of the church and families and leaders of high moral 
values, those who owned the stills found new enemies. Some of the anti-still people 
where in worship at one of the small mountain churches when some still-owners came in 
with guns to let them know they had money to make. “The resolve of the preacher kept 
violence at bay and with a call for prayer and gracious consideration for all those present, 
that conflict was defused.’Ts 


isJ. J. DeWall, 18. 
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Rev. DeWall, further describes the people of the area. When visiting one of the 


homes, 


It is expected that we stay for dinner, and we do. At mealtime they prepare for us 
the best that the house affords. The children stand to eat, and the adults all stand 
back and watch us eat. We do not mind when the chickens run in at the open door 
and run about under the table, picking up the crumbs. Usually two or three big 
dogs wander about in the room and come to our chairs to be fed. And last but not 
least, here come several little pigs. Someone tries to chase them out, but in a 
minute, they are under the table again, so we can see they are accustomed to being 
there. Very often the chickens roost in the house. Young chickens are kept in the 
house to keep them from being killed by rats. 19 

The following comments, expressed through the years from newspapers, various 
church newsletters, church publications, and comments from teachers and staff, define 
the unique character of Red Bird that makes it the perfect extension of the command to 
“Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land;” “Christian school brings 
Christ to homes and families;” “Christian nurture in these young lives as they develop;” 
“The caring here is mandated by Christ;” “Everything done here is for the glory of God;” 
“God has called us into action here to bring Christ to the folk in the mountains.” 


19 J. J. DeWall, 104. 
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Where Did It Happen? 

Nellie M. DeWall described where it happened very well. She wrote in her book, 
“It reminds us that we serve a Lord whose glories deserve great cathedrals but whose 
incarnation took place where roads and paths ‘trail off. ”’20 

Red Bird Mission took place in the mountainous terrain of the Appalachians in 
southeastern Kentucky among creeks, narrow valley floors, small level places which had 
creeks running through them, the Red Bird Creek as the most prominent along with 
smaller creeks of the Cow Fork and Dick Branch. Homes were built “off road” from the 
trails up the “hollers” and nestled on the hillside lost in the trees. 

Red Bird Mission was established in an area where family feuds took place. Two 
families were involved in a feud that had gone on for generations. The hostilities had 
gone on for so long that no one in the community could remember what caused the feud. 
Members of the two families, could not explain why the feud had started. One Sunday 
morning a challenge was made by one of the families to come to the meeting place and 
there would be a shootout. But, nothing happened. 

Maybe the moonshine business was behind the feud. Rev. DeWall had a hand in 
putting it to rest with an astute decision and challenge. He confronted the men with a 
choice. The message he gave was similar to this; “If you want the school to stay in Red 
Bird, the stills have to go. If you want the stills to stay, the school will go .”21 The school 
stayed, and the stills became less of an issue as time went on. 


20 N. M. DeWall, V. 


21 N. M. DeWall, 19 . 
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Where is Red Bird? It is a place where residents find a rich tradition built on the 
hard work and time of many wonderful people. It is a place rich in memories of 
accomplishments and successful stories. It is a place where lives have been saved and 
transformed. It is a place where lives were touched by the gifts of other people as giving 
of strength and wisdom took place. In that giving students grew and matured and learned 
and came back to their roots and gave back. Red Bird is a place where vision has a place 
to lift persons out of surface living and into the very heights of significant living. Red 
Bird Mission is where an “open hand touched the poor and needy” and brought new life. 

When Did It Happen? 

Red Bird Mission happened when deeply held religious beliefs created the 
conviction within persons to act to bring help, healing, inspiration, and education to the 
mountains of southeastern Kentucky. As early as 1913 the Evangelical Church began to 
ask the question of where and how the church could begin a mission to the folk of the 
Red Bird area. Of significance was the thoughtfulness of Zelphia Roberts in 1919 who 
prayed for the creation of a school for the children and youth who lived in the “hollers” 
and the rugged mountains. 

An official date on which to hang the hat of the beginning of Red Bird Mission 

was the arrival of Rev. John DeWall as the official church appointee in August 22, 1921. 

That date marks the official beginning of Red Bird Mission. Nettie DeWall wrote about 

their arrival in Pineville on August 20 and two days later they arrived at Red Bird. 

After a hot, tiring train ride, we arrived there [Pineville] on August 20, 1921 at 
about 3:00 P.M. No one was there to meet us so we went to the Continental Hotel. 
By Monday morning, still nobody was there to meet us. While visiting with some 
of the business men, we were told “If you know what you are doing, don’t plan to 
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take your family there before seeing the place. You better go out and see for 

yourself what you are getting into. ”22 

It is very important to mention that Red Bird Mission started when, and because 
of, the church making the faithfully progressive decision to enter the 20th Century. “What 
can we do to bring the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the poor and needy people of the Red 
Bird Valley?” As the decision was being made and as conversation was carried on as to 
when and where to initiate a mission field, little was given to negative skepticism and 
doubt. The voice that was listened to was one of doing the will of God, of being obedient 
to His call. The formation of Red Bird Mission was through prayer, thoughtfulness, 
patience, and faithful planning. 

The Evangelical Church did not wait, procrastinate, or give in to a “wait and see 
attitude.” The Church entered aggressively into the 20th Century. Many decisions and 
movements are made in the church with an “astrolabe mindset.” An astrolabe is a 
seventeenth century navigation tool for ships at sea. The astrolabe is a museum piece. 

Too often the church makes a mistake or moves too slowly as if they are an astrolabe. 

That was not the case with the United Evangelical Church when they considered a 
mission field to the southeastern mountains of Kentucky. They settled with certainty on 
the decision and the conviction to move and make it happen. The mission became a 
reality when the church and its leaders took action due to a deeply held belief in the will 
and care of God. 


22 N. M. DeWall, 7. 
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What Is Happening Currently at Red Bird Mission? 

According to the director, Mrs. Kari Collins, there are currently 152 students in K 
thru 12, fifty in the BCD (early childhood development) program and twenty-eight 
teachers. With a cost of nearly $7,000.00 per year to educate a child, the annual tuition is 
only $610.00 per student. Eighty percent of the students are local and 20% are out of state 
or international students. The school is accredited by Christian Schools International, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, and certified by Kentucky as a non-public 
school. There are 109 active employees at Red Bird Mission and seven active employees 
at Red Bird Clinic. Over 83% of the employees are from the local area. Red Bird Mission 
is a major employer in the Red Bird valley. 

Of significant interest is the number of students who graduate, attend college and 
come back to Red Bird school to teach. Such a phenomenon is a very good compliment 
to the depth and meaning of what Red Bird does. As mentioned by one of the current 
teachers who was born, raised, and educated in Red Bird, “We were motivated to look 
beyond where we grew up. We were inspired and had our souls touched. We recognized 
the need to learn to read and write and how valuable the education was that we were 
getting. We saw beyond Red Bird and that made us see the need to come back and teach 
the wider picture of the world. The world is changing, and we need to make sure our 
education here meets that need to understand the changes.” 

The parental support is there most of the time but some of the parents don’t have 
the capacity to know how to give, to contribute, or get involved. One of the staff 
mentioned that “Families raised in poverty just don’t have the understanding of what it 
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can do for their child when they get involved. Poverty really has an effect on the 
contribution or involvement of the parents.” 

In the history of Red Bird Mission there are a number of significant occasions. 

• There was a building boom and rapid expansion until the death of Rev. DeWall 
in 1928; 

• Despite economic and critical campus incidents that brought hardship there was 
a stability under the steady leadership of Rev. A. E. Lehman; 

• John Bischoff began a long tenure as superintendent which started in 1946 at the 
merger of the Evangelical and United Brethren churches; 

• In 1947 the flood carried away Dr. Schaeffer’s house and damaged the boys’ 
dorm beyond repair; 

• The Kentucky Conference was formed in 1955; 

• The new Red Bird Hospital was constructed in 1959 at Queendale on land that 
had been donated by the Lord Motor Company; 

• The Red Bird Missionary Conference was formed in 1968 at the merger of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church and The Methodist Church under 
Bischoff s leadership; 

• The Red Bird Clinic was created in 1976. 

Through all the years of its existence, Red Bird Mission in its totality has stood 
for excellence—in the quality of its services, its facilities, and its graduates, who have 
gone on to become preachers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, state legislators, and 
contributors to many professions. One of its 1966 graduates. Dr. O. Taylor Collins, 
returned as their first principal and later as their first executive director who was from the 
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area. Currently, those who have graduated from Red Bird are found making a 
contribution in many places and making a difference in society. They are there because of 
a church that took upon itself to “open its hand to the poor and needy neighbor in the 
land.” The tradition continues as the spirit of Red Bird Mission perpetuates the value of 
investing in young lives and of continuing that Christian nurture as those young lives 
develop. The graduates are there, and a new line of graduates will come along to 
contribute to society because of a church that has cared through the years and continues 
to care today. 

A Summary of the Command to Open Your Hand to the Poor and Needy Neighbor 

Red Bird Mission has a history and tradition that confirms and demonstrates that 
it has been obedient to the “command to open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor 
in the land.” Red Bird, in providing an opportunity for education, is fulfilling one of the 
greatest needs in the life of a child raised in poverty. That is how Red Bird puts substance 
to following the command of Deuteronomy 15:11. 

But, supplying education for the child raised in poverty is not the only phase of 
obedience to the command. At Red Bird Mission there is the inclusion of medical care. 
The Red Bird clinic was put in place to provide intensive care to the medical needs of the 
folk of the Red Bird area. The staff and equipment and facility are a grand presence that 
exemplifies doing the will of God. By following this command of God, healing and 
transformation of life takes place. 

Red Bird Mission also gives credibility to this word from Deuteronomy of an 
open hand. Everything that takes place on the campus of Red Bird Mission points to an 
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attitude of openness and generosity. An open hand has the characteristic of being willing 
to accept any challenge or problem that may occur. That has been the history of Red Bird 
Mission. So many conflicts have been placed in its path, so many challenges have been 
met with positive results, so many obstacles have been overcome. In each case, because 
of the conviction of the staff, because of the nature of the Red Bird Mission legacy, 
because of the partnership with God and the clear conviction of having an open hand to 
the poor and needy neighbor, the open hand is filled with blessings. 

When the open hand is offered, it is offered in many ways at Red Bird Mission. 
Providing an opportunity for education is premier in the open hand. The healing that 
takes place through the medical clinic is strong as a witness to the vulnerable. The chance 
offered in vocational training and the coaching that is used are ways that the open hand 
becomes full to dispense blessings. And, the quality education guided by Christ and 
ministry of the church, is that which makes Red Bird Mission one of the most valued 
religious undertakings in the country. 

The hand that is offered holds all kinds of essentials for ministry. Red Bird 
Mission provides the hand that brings life with its many offerings. Those many aspects of 
the mission of Red Bird have been mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. The main 
focus of this paper is how education for children and youth raised in poverty will provide 
a chance for those children and youth. Children raised in poverty are less likely to have a 
successful venture in education. Children need a hand opened to them. 

At a meeting of the Women’s Missionary Society in Columbus, Ohio, in 1924, the 
leader asked a recent visitor to Red Bird for her impressions. She asked, “How about the 
children?” The visitor to Red Bird made the following remark: 
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They are scantily clothed and prematurely old in appearance, especially the girls. 
They imbibe a spirit of hate from generation of ancestors—a hate which borders 
on insanity. They are wonderfully responsive to the teachers and have a capacity 
for learning, equal to that of the children of the north and have an intense desire 
for a chance. But clans and feuds have existed so long in the mountains that it 
requires a long, bitter fight to overcome that spirit of hatred. The influence of the 
missionaries, however, is evident throughout the entire community. 23 

The former professor of Old Testament, Hebrew and Theology at Fuller 

Theological Seminary, Eugene Carpenter, wrote that “Men may think with their hearts 

and minds, but they accomplish things by the work of the hands. The hand represents 

action and function, the part of a person that accomplishes deed and bring about 

results. ”24 The hand that is offered at Red Bird Mission becomes one of function, of 

action, of doing as it makes a contribution to the ministry and mission of Red Bird. 

For Red Bird Mission, the hand becomes God’s hand, incarnate in Christ, as it 

touches, heals, and blesses those persons who need to be strengthened and moved to see a 

new vision of hope for their lives. 

Poor, as it relates to Red Bird Mission, means economically and the 
accompanying few possessions of resources to engage in strong self-confidence and self- 
realization. The value of the mission is that it instills abilities and an attitude of “What 
will be my next step to rise above my circumstances? What will be my next step in 
making a contribution to others?” Poor no longer has a hold on persons when they see 
opportunities to break away from the circle of poverty and need. That is the core issue 
with Red Bird Mission, helping young people, women and families break from the pull of 
the circle of poverty. 


23 Messinger, 28. 

24 Carpenter, 77. 
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The final word in this most important commandment is neighbor. When the open 
hand is offered to the neighbor it is for the purpose of lifting up the other person, 
affirming the other person, providing resources to build up the other person. Neighbor is 
the person next to you. In Red Bird Mission, building community means looking out for 
and bringing into the circle, the neighbor. No one is left out. No one is excluded. Opening 
the hand to the neighbor is about engaging the other person that they too are held close. 

The concept of “neighbor” has a special meaning to the mountain folk. When 
visiting, this may take place; 

When you speak of starting home, they all with one accord beg you not to hurry 
away, to stay all night, or a couple of days. You realize that they really mean it; 
that they feel honored by our visit. It has been a real event in their drab existence 
and will give them something to talk about for weeks to come. Few of these 
women can read or write. I have never found a magazine or a newspaper in the 
mountaineer’s home. Many of these women have never been more than five miles 
from the place where they were born. 

Although there is railroad twelve miles from Beverly, many of these 
women have never seen a railroad train, an automobile, a brick building or a 
piano. Some of them never handle a dollar of money. They carry a few eggs or a 
frying chicken or some goose feathers to the little store and trade it for tobacco or 
coffee or salt or a bit of calico .25 

There is no better way to complete the story, the meaning, the great contribution 

that Red Bird Mission can bring to lives than to convey the story of George Matt 

Knuckles as shared by Nellie DeWall in her book. Memories of Red Bird. 

George Matt Knuckles was a bright lad of about 13 years of age when he came to 
the mission asking to be admitted as a student. His parents lived about a mile from 
the mission, but George Matt was a polio victim and couldn’t walk. He wanted to 
stay in the dorm. He got from place to place by crawling on his hand and knees. 
How could we accept a student or handle a situation like that? But if anybody 
needed an education, he did. We accepted him and so did the students He had a 
very pleasant personality and was liked by everyone and never lacked a 
piggyback ride to his classes, to his meals, or any activity going on. A buddy was 


25 J. J. DeWall, 104. 
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always there and ready to take him. He did well in his school work and seemed 
eager to learn. 

John wrote to the Crippled Children’s Hospital in Louisville, Kentucky 
to see if there was a chance to get some help for him. After a period of time they 
gave him some treatments, sending him back walking, with the help of crutches 
and braces, but no more piggyback rides. He finished high school, went on to 
college in Barbourville, Kentucky, graduated with his class, and became a 
successful teacher. With God, all things are possible .26 

The story of Red Bird mission enables us to see, feel, and experience hope and 

grand possibilities. There are other examples of people who have been touched by the 

healing presence of concerned and loving people. Many testimonies have been expressed 

about lives that have been transformed and how new lives have become richly 

experienced when the church opens its hand to the poor and needy. 

The most that faith can offer is the confidence that grows from our encounters, 
above all in Christ, with an unbroken spirit and a persistent love that will do all it 
can to ensure that all manner of thing shall be well whether it succeeds or not. By 
choosing to believe that the world has possibilities, possibilities arise where 
otherwise they would not have been. Transformation is the child of hope. It makes 
the hills green and it believes that all things can be made new. 27 


Conclusion 

The leaders of the church that were instrumental in founding Red Bird Mission 
fashioned their response to the command “Open your hand to the poor and needy 
neighbor in your land” (Deuteronomy 15:11) in a very effective way. Red Bird Mission 
fulfills the command from Deuteronomy by reaching out with an open hand to educate 
the children of families raised in poverty. The mission is fulfilled in “opening the hand to 
the poor and needy neighbor” in other ways beside education. The mission also provides 


26 N. M.DeWall, 71. 


27 Michael Taylor, Poverty and Christianity (London, UK: SCM Press, 2000), 126. 
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a medical clinic, promotes economic recovery, community development, and Christian 
education. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Analysis of the Theological Theme 

“God intends the well-being of all creatures. He created the earth and put human 
beings in charge of the creation and said, ‘I have provided all kinds of grain and all kinds 
of fruit for you to eat’ (Gen 1:29, TEV). However, now a large number of God’s people 
die of starvation being deprived of the provisions made by God. Poverty has come to 
God’s good earth.”i 

The project theme is that children from impoverished families have a difficult 
time succeeding in education. Christian theology, centered in the love of Christ being a 
redemptive and transforming power, is the essence of addressing the problem. The 
theological question is, “What can be done about the need that exists with children from 
poor families to enhance their opportunity for success in their education?” The 
theological answer is found in the revelation of what God has done in Christ for all 
humanity and the many needs that humanity faces. Poverty is one of the biggest needs 
facing humanity. The church can address this need by helping a child raised in poverty 
overcome the strikes against him or her in their education. 


1 Sebastian Kim, C. H., Krickwin C. Marak Good News to the Poor, The Challenge to the Church 
(Kashmere Gate, Delhi: Cambridge Press, 1997), 182. 
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The theme for the project is very important as it addresses the practical need of a 

child raised in poverty succeeding in education. The questions are “How do we attempt 

this task and make it work? How do we give direction and put structure to the task? How 

do we fashion theological thoughtfulness into a workable model?” 

The Wesleyan Quadrilateral will be used as the model with its components of 

Scripture, Tradition, Experience, and Reason. Each component provides the clarity of 

direction needed for such a mission of reconciliation, healing, and building of self-image. 

Such a task demands a clear and effective procedure. The essence of the Wesleyan 

Quadrilateral provides direction for being thorough and all-inclusive in fulfilling the 

biblical imperative to “open your hand to the poor and needy.” 

Why use the Wesleyan Quadrilateral as the model to fashion a response to 

ministering to the needs of children raised in poverty? 

Wesley’s theology was both relevant and practical. He desired to teach and preach 
in such a way that the people could understand and respond to the grace of God. 
Wesley’s theological method offers us insight into his practical theology. Eor 
Wesley, scripture, reason, tradition, and experience are only affective through the 
accompanied presence and activity of the Holy Spirit. The Wesleyan 
Quadrilateral offers us an approach to theology in which we can encounter the 
living God. 2 


The child raised in poverty and his family are not the only ones affected by the 
lack of success in education. The school, especially in poor areas such as the inner city 
and isolated mountainous locations, is affected. Social and economic development are 
also hampered in communities where there is the lack of achievement in education due to 
poverty. It is within that context that the church must be about ministry to the poor. The 


2 Winfield H. Bevins, Rediscovering John Wesley (Cleveland, TN: Pathway Press, 2004), 171. 
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biblical imperative from Deuteronomy 15:11 calls us to look with compassion on the 
needs of the child raised in poverty. “I therefore command you, ‘Open your hand to the 
poor and needy neighbor in your land.’” (NRSV) In his book, Remembering the Poor, 
Joerg Rieger says, “Early on Gustavo Gutierrez’s reflections on the texts of both 
testaments lead to the conclusion that ‘to be Christian is to love,’ that ‘to love is to 
change the center, to establish as center the other, the thou’ and that ‘encountering the 
neighbor I encounter God .’”3 

The project will best be served as the church takes responsibility for providing a 
clear path for the child to have a successful experience in education. The church would 
make that possible through a thorough and well administered tutorial program motivated 
by its commitment to the biblical imperative from Deuteronomy 15:11. Not only would 
such a venture enable the child to have a greater opportunity for success in his learning, 
but would insure a sense of dignity, respect, positive self-image, and hope. 

It is very important that the church enter this ministry with a deep sense of 
discipleship, prayer, and a biblical understanding of the call to “open its hand to the poor 
and needy.” The church too often has been guilty of being identified with the 
“metanarrative” (white-Anglo-Saxon-protestant-educated-straight white males who don’t 
want to associate with the fringe or marginalized). The metanarratives refuse to recognize 
or include those persons on the periphery; the outcasts, the poor, uneducated, and people 
of color. 

Many times, in its history, the church has been guilty of the exclusion and 
oppression of those who are different. However, in its origins in the ministry of 
Jesus and the apostles and throughout its history, the church has often sought out 


3 Joerg Rieger, Remembering the Poor (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 1998) 128. 
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the excluded and oppressed. This has been true notably in regard to churches 
influenced and informed by liberation theology. We believe that Christianity in its 
basic narrative self-understanding is essentially inclusive and liberating, although 
it is always in danger of falling back into exclusion and oppression and, therefore, 
is always in need of being recalled to its essential mission .4 


The Theological Themes Related to the Project 

The more we learn, the clearer it becomes that, in post-industrial societies at least, 
poverty is the biggest risk of all. That is not to suggest, of course, that poor 
children cannot or do not become healthy, happy, productive adults. Rather it is to 
suggest that there are barriers, large or small, between every baby and the 
eventual realization of her full potential for contented, creative citizenship, and 
that whatever the nature of these barriers, poverty will make them more difficult 
to surmount. 5 

The point has been made that liberation theology is the manifestation of the love 
of God allowing individuals who are oppressed or disrespected to gain some sense of 
dignity and self-worth. Liberation theology confirms the preaching of Jesus that 
relationships are more important than doctrine or creed. Being liberated from the 
oppression of poverty provides the opportunity for a child to develop meaningful 
relationships which enables a person to experience deliverance and salvation. For the 
child raised in poverty, liberation theology provides an avenue of deliverance from the 
cycle of poverty and all its barriers to advancement in the learning process. Liberation 
theology, therefore, will restore a relationship to God which has been disrupted and 
damaged through the many faces of poverty. 


4 Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2002), 243. 

5 Penelope Leach, Children First - What our Society Must Do - and is Not Doing - For Our 
Children, (New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1994), 188. 
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“Talk of the ‘gospel for the poor’ plays a major role in the theology of 
liberation. ”6 Liberation theology has a rich and meaningful tradition which is etched in 
the history of the Old Testament and the people of Israel. That historic tradition places 
liberation theology in the Exodus and it becomes, therefore, the central Old Testament 
theology. God’s oppressed people became free. Within the historic context of the Old 
Testament, oppression was the theme. The patriarchs entered the Holy Land as 
immigrants, during the time of the judges the people fell under the yoke of foreign 
powers, and during the divided kingdom, both North and South, often suffered the weight 
of oppression by dominant foreign empires. “It would be no exaggeration to say that 
throughout 90% of its history, Israel was dominated by great empires. We should not be 
surprised that oppression and the resulting poverty receive so much attention in the 
literature that recounts Israel’s life and struggles.”? 

The many faces of poverty which a child raised in poverty experiences are; 
feeling the horror and seeing the effects and damage from domestic violence, indifference 
to achievement, truancy, uncontrolled anger, loud and harsh verbiage, vulgarity, a base 
view of values and morals, lack of personal care (malnutrition and health problems), and 
an avoidance of that which provides an affirmation of self. These many faces of poverty 
find relief through liberation theology. These many faces of poverty to which the child 
becomes accustomed enamors the child to the effects of sin thrust upon him. Therefore, 


6 Norbert F. Lohfink, S.J. Option for the Poor: The Basic Principle of Liberation Theology In the 
Light of the Bible (Oakland, CA: GRT Book Printing, 1987), 54. 

7 Thomas D. Hanks, God So Loved the Third World (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books 1983), 4. 
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the theme of liberation theology is a valued and redemptive denouement in the 
experience of a child raised in poverty. 

“In the context of the liberating mission of the church there is a connection 
between ‘the preferential option for the poor’ and the basic communities and the theology 
of liberation. ”8 

Another theme which relates to the project is pastoral theology. Pastoral theology 
is the reality of providing hands on, pastoral care for a person with special needs. The 
care giver is the extension of God’s presence, God’s care, and God’s revelation. In this 
sense, the care giver is about pastoral care. In pastoral theology there is careful listening, 
attending to special needs, being tuned in to the less powerful, paying attention to the 
persons who experience the lower social status of community, and identifying with the 
marginalized. Pastoral theology has mercy at its center and is the salve that soothes the 
wounded soul. Mercy is how pastoral theology makes the connection with God. The 
basic path that follows mercy is the path that is fundamental to sharing with God the care 
for the needs of humanity. 

Pastoral theology is closely aligned with the format of John Wesley’s liberation 
theology. Wesley’s liberation theology was characterized by his emphasis on personal 
transformation. As Wesley’s quadrilateral is the structure and foundation for the mission 
to the child raised in poverty, his liberation theology is another manifestation of the 
individual being liberated from self-debasement. Wesley’s liberation theology was 


8 Rosino Gibellini, The Liberation Theology Debate (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987), 56. 
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personal and very pastoral. “This is important beeause the projeet of liberation cannot be 
sustained without the transformation of persons. ”9 

Pastoral theology is very important to the project of caring for the child raised in 
poverty. “Pastoral theologian Andrew Lester addresses the direct care of children in their 
usual development and calls for care beyond talk-care through play, visual and musical 
art, and other symbolically expressive forms .”10 

An affirmation of the Deuteronomic admonition to “open your hand to the poor 
and needy” and the purpose and intent of the project is from Pamela D. Couture. She 
says, “Much of the time, children who live in poverty of tenuous connections have 
flourished because one or more adults took an interest in them.”ii 
Couture continues. 

Once we have read about the lives of fragile families from their perspectives, we 
are better prepared to listen actively and to become supportive of persons in 
fragile families. The work of valuing fragile families as God values them and 
strengthening fragile families for the flourishing God desires for them is a work of 
mercy that can be a conduit for God’s grace, even today. 12 

The project is designed in such a way that a church will assume the mantle from 

Deuteronomy 15:11 to “Open your hand to the poor and needy” by enlisting and training 

tutors for children raised in poverty. Through this theme of the theology of compassion 

opportunities will be given to not only enrich the lives of a child but enliven the adult who 

takes on the role of tutor. 


9 Theodore W. Jennings, Jr, Good News to the Poor, John Wesley’s Evangelical Economics 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1990), 196. 

10 Pamela D. Couture, Seeing Children, Seeing God (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 94. 

11 Couture, 97. 


12 Couture, 99. 
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A primary quality of a life deeply centered in God is growth in compassion. This 
meaning is expressed in perhaps the most concise summary of Jesus’ teaching in 
the gospels. Luke 6:36, combines theology (what God is like) and ethics (how we 
are to live) in a few words: be compassionate as God is compassionate. God’s 
primary quality is compassion: therefore, a life centered in God will be 
compassionate. 13 

Compassion as mentioned in the Bible has often been used in reference to 
children. The theology of compassion fits well as a theme for the project which relates to 
children raised in poverty. The key work of the project within the context of the church is 
to develop a ministry of tutoring children raised in poverty. Compassion is associated 
with “empathy” or the ability to feel the feelings of those in need. The English word 
means “to feel with,” most especially “to suffer with.” “Jesus did not say, ‘Feel 
compassion as God feels compassion,’ but ‘be compassionate as God is compassionate.’ 
Compassion includes deeds: to feel somebody’s pain and then to do nothing about it is 
not compassion.”i4 

The theology of compassion is an expression of love which places us in alliance 
with the poor and in a position of being against poverty. The theology of compassion 
identifies the poor as oppressed, exploited, struggling for basic rights, and marginalized 
from community. The church aligns itself with compassion and the biblical mandate to 
“open its hand to the poor and needy” as it rejects the evil of poverty and denounces 
every injustice to humankind. 


13 Marcus J. Borg, 224. 

14 Borg, 225. 
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Theological Issues Related to the Project 

The book, Introduction to Theology, states: 

A theological issue is one that concerns us ultimately. Only those issues are 
theological that deal with a matter of ultimate concern, such as our relation to God 
and each other, the possibility and nature of redemption, and the meaning of our 
lives. This distinguishes theological issues from issues of preliminary concern, but 
preliminary concerns can become theological issues if they are the vehicle or 
bearer of ultimate concern. Thus, a preliminary concern becomes a theological 
issue if it points me toward the ultimate concern of how I understand the meaning 
and purpose of my life in this world and, perhaps, the next. 15 

The theological issue which relates to the project and which is a preliminary 

concern is the role of the church. The role of the church is the affirmation that the church 

will accept the biblical imperative to “open its hand to the poor.” The problem the theme 

addresses is the inability of a child raised in poverty to succeed in education. When a 

child loses the opportunity to realize their best self, the child cannot reach their ultimate 

concern of understanding the meaning and purpose of life. The problem then becomes a 

theological issue. 

The role of the church takes on a theological dimension because the nature of the 
church is to be about God’s business. The role of the church, as it directly relates to the 
theme, is how it acts as an agent of healing and reconciliation. The manifestation of that 
theology of the role of the church is stated best by John Robinson. In The New 
Theologian Ved Mehta quotes John Robinson, “The primary concern should be the 
power of love that Christ exhibited. Christ showed, as no one has shown before or since, 
the power of love.”i6 


15 Thomas and Wondra, 19. 


16 Ved Mehta, The New Theologian (New York, NY: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1965), 97. 
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The effectiveness of the project will depend on how well the church ministers to 

children from impoverished homes in order for them to be successful in their education. 

That raises two questions as the church makes a commitment to the project; how 

significantly will the church pursue helping the child in his education and will the church 

enable the child to realize a sense of self-worth, dignity and meaning for his life? There 

is no doubt that the church will be “the vehicle or bearer of ultimate concern” as it 

embraces the task and responsibility of ministering to children with an open hand. 

What is the question the church must ask itself? Conrad Boerma, a Dutch 

Reformed pastor says in a very candid way, “God’s people forfeits its rights to existence 

when there is no longer anyone to champion the poor. Mutual concern is the rule and not 

the exception.”i7 The question is, will the church be a champion to the poor? 

John Wesley introduces a second theological issue that relates to the project. That 

issue is the theology of mission which is manifest through centuries of participation to the 

marginalized, the outcasts, the poor and needy. 

To be sure, there is great need. Every time I travel on the railroad, I am shocked 
anew at the filthy little hovels that some of our fellow citizens have to live in. The 
hovels seem to cluster around the railroad tracks on the edges of our towns, so 
that we may never see them except out of railroad carriages. These hovels and the 
people who live in them are also our responsibility, is 

The example of John Wesley and his legacy must be perpetuated by the church 
not only because of his keen sense of a theology of mission, but because he was a 
consummate churchman. “Shortly after completing his first degree at Oxford, he was 

17 Conrad Boerma, The Rich, The Poor, and the Bible (Philadelphia, PA: The Westminster Press, 
1978), 68. 

18 James S. Ayars, The Ministry of Paul Burt (Urbana, IL: The Wesley Foundation Press, 1987), 

252 . 
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appointed tutor and lecturer in Greek, ordained a priest, formulated a society later called 
‘Methodists,’ labored as a missionary in Georgia, was open to ‘a more excellent way’ to 
gain more spirituality, and was awakened to the call to ‘energetic preaching .’”19 

Yet, the church must guard against having its message of an open hand to the 
poor and needy be distorted by indigenous interests, values, or standards that do not 
compliment the biblical imperative. The church must also guard against societal 
definitions of what is important becoming identified with the context of the culture and 
not the biblical imperative. “The enculturation of the gospel is a permanent problem 
confronting the church’s mission, and the danger is that any interpretation of the gospel, 
in any cultural setting, may involve a distortion. But the risk must be assumed, or the 
mission of the church given up .”20 

A way for the church to be about a theology of mission to the poor and needy is to 
use the Wesleyan Quadrilateral (scripture, tradition, experience, reason) as a model for 
substance. 

As United Methodists, we have an obligation to bear a faithful Christian witness 
to Jesus Christ, the living reality at the center of the Church’s life and witness. 

To fulfill this obligation, we reflect critically on our biblical and theological 
inheritance, striving to express faithfully the witness we make in our own time .21 
It is within that large world-wide coverage and scope of missions that the project 

of this paper finds its place. Bringing new opportunities, new hope, and the promise of 

God’s Shepherding Care to children raised in poverty is that next field rich for harvest. 


19 Milton V. Backman, Christian Churches of America, Origins and Beliefs (Provo, UT; Brigham 
Young University Press, 1976), 100. 

20 Thomas and Wondra, 72. 

21 The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church (Nashville, TN; The United Methodist 
Publishing House, 2004), 16-11. 
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The church now has the chance to make its witness “grounded in scripture and 
mediated by tradition. It will become ineffectual unless understood and appropriated by 
the individual. To make sense, it must make sense in terms of our own reason and 
experience .”22 

The theology of mission which relates to the project, finds its structure and 
foundation in the theological reflection in the Wesleyan Quadrilateral. Whether the 
church is of the Methodist tradition or any other, the universal catholic church tradition 
finds a common call to mission. That witness of the church in general is through the 
critical thought of the Wesleyan Quadrilateral. Those components of that critical thinking 
are: 

Scripture 

Scripture is the source of motivation for the church to be in mission. Through 
scripture we are led by a challenge from Jesus Christ as he calls to us to be about his 
good work. His good work is the Good Samaritan doing for others. His good work is 
called for in the confrontation with the woman in the crowd who said, “Blessed is the 
womb that bore you.” Jesus reminds us “Blessed rather are those who hear the word of 
God and obey it.” (Luke 11:27-28) As we seek to be about mission we are led by his 
word as he took a child in his arms and said, “Whoever welcomes this child in my arms, 
welcomes me. For the least among all of you is the greatest.” (Luke 9:48) 


22 The Book of Discipline, 77. 
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To consider the church being in mission to the poor, it will be good for the church 

to look at the writing of John Atherton, in his book The Scandal of Poverty. 

Why should we care? If you look at defective caring policies, you will often see 
that their weaknesses spring from defective motivations. If one of our concerns is 
to care for others in the most adequate way open to us, then what can we learn 
from such defective motivation? There are three negative lessons: 

We should not care in order to improve the moral or religious character of the 
recipient. 

We should not care in order to satisfy our own psychological needs (guilt). 

We should not care in order to avoid social upheaval or revolution. 

How should we care? 

We should care because we are asserting the supreme importance of what it 
means to be a human being. To care is to help others to become more fulfilled. 

We should care because we too have to grow. Helping others to grow to their 
fulfillment is to help us to grow to our fulfillment. 

We should care because to promote an understanding of what it means to be 
fully human is in itself a contribution to better understanding of God. It is to serve 
God and to expedite the coming of the Kingdom. 23 

James Cone, in his book on poverty, says: 

Because theology begins with Scripture, it must also begin with Jesus Christ. 
Christian theology is language about the crucified and risen Christ who grants 
freedom to all who are wrongly condemned in an oppressive society. Christ is the 
poor person’s victory over poverty. If the church, the community out of which 
theology arises, does not make God’s liberation of the poor central in its mission 
and proclamation, how can it rest easy with a poor Jew as the dominant symbol of 
its message.24 

Whether one takes the Bible literally or not, the direction is clear that the Bible 
gives toward mission. Whether one believes the Bible is infallible and inerrant, the 
message of the Bible about caring for the poor is dominant. As we look at the imperative 
to be about mission to the poor, John Wesley’s Quadrilateral lifts up the justification and 


23 John Atherton, The Scandal of Poverty (London and Oxford, UK; The Chaucer Press, 1983) 

103-104. 


24 James H. Cone, Standing With the Poor (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 1992), 84. 
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motive as he emphasized scripture as the first reason. John Wesley lived out his own 
word as he was about mission to the poor in his life and ministry. 

Tradition 

The theology of mission has a history that it is the essence of the existence of the 
church. The very nature of the church has its roots in mission. From the founding of the 
New Testament Church to now, there is a consistent and steady revelation of new life and 
direction due to the church being in mission. 

Throughout history, the theology of mission has established a great tradition 
which has been manifest by great leaders. Some of those leaders were Ramon Llull who 
has been named as the most famous and brilliant philosopher of the Middle Ages. 

Mathew Reice was one of the first missionaries to the American Indian. He had the 
reputation of being fearless in face of dangerous circumstances. William Carey was a 
missionary from England and served in the unchartered area of India. His legacy is that 
he started a school for impoverished children. He was called the “father of modern 
missionary work.” David Livingstone is one of the most well-known missionaries. His 
specialty was as a medical missionary. He served under the direction of the London 
Missionary Society. Charlotte Moon was a well-known Southern Baptist missionary to 
China. Even though the Southern Baptist Church did not welcome women ministers, 
Charlotte served the mission work in China for forty years. Albert Schweitzer is a name 
well-known not only in extensive mission work, but as an organist, philosopher, 
theologian, writer, and physician. He was of Lrench-German descent and was a Lutheran. 



no 

Tradition has provided the church a great legacy with the work, pictures, images, 
writings, and results of what great missionaries have done throughout the world. Of 
particular focus has been the history and grand tradition of missions reaching out to the 
poor. Without that world-wide focus and witness, lives would not have been transformed, 
nations would not find their place in history, and so much of humankind would not have 
experienced hope. 

The theology of mission has placed the church in cultures over several 
generations. This provides a multiplicity of traditions which helps the church realize the 
scope and depth of the many needs. This component of tradition in the Wesleyan 
Quadrilateral, induces us to appreciate the biblical witness of our call to help the poor, the 
disabled, the imprisoned, the oppressed, the outcasts, and the neglected. Over many 
centuries the church has encountered Jesus Christ in all those persons. That is the rich 
tradition that we keep alive as we make tradition a compelling force in our church 
mission today. 

“Giving to the poor” was the essential character of Wesley’s tradition in 

stewardship as well as mission. Theodore Jennings, in his book Good News to the Poor, 

John Wesley's Evangelical Economics writes, “It is not likely that we will even be aware 

of these needs so long as we wrap ourselves in the protective cocoon of studied ignorance 

of the plight of the poor. The existence of the marginalized, whether as hungry, sick, or 

imprisoned, provides us with the concrete norm of our action. ”25 

We may now see how utterly different from common understandings of 
stewardship is Wesley’s development of this idea, for in our day the term is used 
almost exclusively to raise money for the church. When our churches have 


25 Jennings, Jr., 104. 
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stewardship campaigns, they focus on the importance of subscribing to the 
ecclesial budget. And this is precisely what Wesley does not mean by 
stewardship. For Wesley, stewardship means giving to the poor, period. We give 
to God not by giving to the church, but by giving to the poor. Stewardship is not a 
prolongation of the Temple tax; it is the practice of solidarity with the poor. 26 

With Wesley’s emphasis on giving to the poor, and his definition of stewardship, 

he opened the door to a new tradition, which in many churches, has not caught on. 

Stewardship for most churches means supporting the ecclesiastical budget. But tradition, 

in Wesley’s Quadrilateral, and his predominate place of mission to the poor, has given us 

a new meaning in our giving to the church budget and to the poor. 


Experience 

Our theological task is informed by the experience of the church and by the 
common experiences of all humanity. In our attempts to understand the biblical 
message, we recognize that God’s gift of liberating love embraces the whole of 
creation. 27 

Our theological task in the local church is fashioned by the experience (or lack of 
experience and interest) of the church, the experience of the pastor and also our own 
experience and interest (or lack of experience and interest) as we become nurtured in the 
faith. It is the task and responsibility of the experienced voices of the church to express 
the word that will place the church in mission to the poor. To add experience to the 
biblical imperative is a way to build on a project of opening hands to help the poor and 
needy. Experience is also a valuable tool in the effort of mission to the poor if that 


26 Jennings, 105. 

27 The Book of Discipline, 81. 
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experience is fashioned by biblical scholarship and tradition in the history of the 
mainstream Protestant church. 

The practical and pragmatic function of experience related to the project of 

“opening a hand to the poor and needy” is expressly seen in the suggestions and direction 

the experienced school teachers and former school administrators have added. Questions 

as to the number of children used in the project, the length of the duration, the training of 

the tutors, the relationship to the schools, and the process of evaluation all are 

components that become thoughtfully administered by experienced minds. 

John Wesley provides for us his own experience in ministering to the poor and 

needy as a grand legacy. “Give all you can,” (Acts 20:35) is the essence of his message in 

giving to the poor. He counseled that when families have all that they need, the surplus 

must be given to the poor. “Share what you have with those who are in want. Sharing 

with them is a concrete sign of giving all to God .”28 

John not only talked about the ills of poverty, he acted personally to relieve the 
plight of the poor. He went among poor people to declare God’s love for them in 
Christ. He aimed to give them a sense of self-worth. Wesley ate with the poor. He 
slept with the poor. He leased houses for homeless widows and children. He gave 
away most of the money which passed through his hands. The Methodist people 
followed his example. This is evidence of his mission to the poor .29 

There is much written about the concern Wesley had for the spiritual welfare of 

people. But, Wesley not only was concerned about the spiritual welfare of people, he was 

also very interested in their physical well-being. He was especially concerned for the sick 

as he went so far as to prescribe remedies for some illnesses in his “Primitive Physic” in 


28 Charles Yrigoyen, Jr., John Wesley: Holiness of Heart and Life (New York, NY: The Mission 
Education and Cultivation Program Department for the Women’s Division, 1996), 45. 


29 Yrigoyen, 45. 
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1791. He reached out to all people regardless of circumstances. He worked among the 
prisons. He became a strong opponent of slavery and valued education as one of the most 
precious gifts to humankind. John Wesley, by his own life and ministry, provides for us 
the motivation for mission to the poor and needy. 


Reason 


We have noticed that Wesley valued the mind as one of God’s most precious gifts 
to us. He believed that reason is important not only in the routine of business of 
life, but also in religion. It is not surprising that we find Wesley promoting 
educational enterprises to make his people more knowledgeable and his preachers 
more effective. He did everything he could to encourage people to learn, not only 
about religion and theology, but also the basic skills they needed to function in 
their daily lives. 30 

It is interesting that John Wesley was one who looked into matters of thought 
before his time. He naturally pursued the quest of asking questions. In many cases his 
inquiring mind touched on issues that were not to be questioned. One of those issues was 
the theory of evolution. “Writing under the title of ‘A General View of the Gradual 
Progression of Beings,’ he asked, ‘By what degrees will nature raise herself up to man? 
How will she rectify this head that is always inclined toward the earth? How change these 
paws into flexible arms? What method will she make use of to transform these crooked 
feet into supple and skillful hands? ’”31 

He always asked questions to challenge the common and familiar assumption 
about the “facts” on some particular judgements. He challenged the thinking of the day 


30 Yrigoyen, 51. 

31 Halford E. Luccock, Paul Hutchinson, and Robert W. Goodloe, The Story of Methodism 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1949), 185. 
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which was to work out a theory through introspection and come to the facts. Wesley did 
it differently. He gathered the facts first and then came to his conclusion. If new facts 
were found, he did not hesitate to change his beliefs. For instance, he believed that the 
stars had life on them. In time, as he learned more of the facts, he changed his mind. At 
one time he believed that men could get to heaven only one way, but he later changed his 
mind on that belief. 

Wesley believed that one should fashion their belief around thinking, reason. 

Look all around you. You cannot be admitted into the church, or society, of the 
Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Quakers, or any others, unless you hold the same 
opinions with them and adhere to the same mode of worship. The Methodist alone 
do not insist on your holding this or that opinion; but they think and let think !32 

John Wesley’s life was lived during the 18th century. It was a time known as the 

Age of Reason or the Enlightenment. It was time when truth was known through reason, 

logic, and scientific method. The expansion of the learning horizon of the Enlightenment 

influenced him greatly. As much as he stood for education, a mind that thinks, and a life 

that uses reason, he was committed to the realization that man can also be influenced by 

God’s revelations. He studied Aristotelian logic and the empirical philosophy of John 

Eocke. But, he emphasized the joining of the two; religion and reason. 

One cannot separate the role of the Holy Spirit from the four elements of the 

Wesley Quadrilateral. Especially, the element of reason. Wesley directly made a point in 

saying that the Holy Spirit must assist our reasoning if we are to understand God and the 

things of God. The theology of mission is one area in which we come to understand God 

and his call to do his good works. 


32Luccock, Hutchinson, Goodloe, 191 
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Theological Relevance of the Subject and Project 

Deuteronomy has a humanitarian attitude toward the poor and needy. Although 
Deuteronomy holds out the ideal of a land without poverty, Deuteronomy 
recognizes that it is the ongoing existence of the poor which causes the law to be 
given. If Israel obeys the Torah, then the poor would not exist because community 
members would care for the needy. Gerhard von Rad correctly argues with regard 
to Deuteronomy 15 that this sermon is a summons to meet the poor at all times 
with an open hand and an open heart. 33 

The issues that are theologically relevant to the subject and project are those 
issues that prevent a child raised in poverty from succeeding in education. There are five 
issues that are theologically relevant to the subject. First are the experiences that the child 
is exposed to in an impoverished home. The second is the oppressiveness they experience 
from a lack of respect, dignity, and pride. The third issue is the need for healing as a 
result of low self-esteem. The fourth is the need for a transformation theology to bring 
one from no motivation to a desire to achieve. The fifth issue that is relevant to the theme 
is the need for a redemptive theology which will foster new life and hope. 

The family atmosphere that the child raised in poverty experiences is one which 
has no order, discipline, or stability. There is clutter, trash, and an unkemptness to the 
whole house. Dirty clothes, dirty dishes, and presence from animals is evident throughout 
the home. Broken furniture and appliances are common. 

The television is always on and loud. The verbal exchange is loud, harsh, and 
demanding. Most of what is said is reactive, abusive, and clamorous. The child has no 
experience with consistency in his or her life. There is little predictability of what will 


33 Robert Wafawanaka, 110. 
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happen next except emotional and physical abuse. The most predictable are noise and 
disorder. 

The economic traits which are most characteristic of the culture of poverty 
include the constant struggle for survival, unemployment and underemployment, 
low wages, child labor, a chronic shortage of cash, the absence of food reserves in 
the home, the pattern of frequent buying of small quantities of food many times a 
day as the need arises, and the use of second-hand clothing and furniture. They 
get mad and quit their jobs. If they don’t like the boss or teacher, they quit. 34 

The child experiences being oppressed by not being nurtured with respect and 

dignity in the home. When conflict occurs within the family, the child does not hear 

discussion with a calm, patient, or endearing voice. Instead, the child has the issue being 

settled with verbal and physical insults and threats. When emotions tend to escalate, 

anger and saying exactly what is on one’s mind is hammered out. There are no thoughtful 

verbal expressions which consider the feelings of others. The child seldom receives 

emotional warmth. 

At school the child manifests his or her lack of respect and dignity by being 
physically aggressive. They have no self-control of their emotions. When they are 
disciplined, they laugh and give the “who cares” attitude. They find their respect by being 
belligerent toward authority. They find their dignity by being a bully, talking back, 
inflicting insults, and making challenging gestures. 

The biblical imperative calls for healing with an “open hand to the poor and 
needy” to touch, give, and embrace the person. The child raised in poverty needs to feel 
the touch of gentleness and compassion to realize self-esteem. Lack of self-esteem is one 
of the most evident characteristics of a child raised in poverty. The least kind of failure or 
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mistake adds to the barrier of feeling any sense of self-respect or self-confidence. When a 
child realizes the positive effect of self-esteem, he enters into the domain of healing. 

Transformation theology is a very relevant issue as it meets a great need of a child 
raised in poverty. Children raised in poverty have little or no motivation for learning. 
Teachers of children in the lower elementary grades have a difficult time getting the 
students to assume responsibilities for homework. Homework is not completed and 
seldom turned in. There is little interest in participating in class, academic performance, 
coming to school with a desire to learn, and also an unwillingness to pay attention in 
class. 

Transformation theology has its value of putting in place the discipline of order or 
sequence. When things are done in sequence one can see what has been done and what 
needs to be done to make things complete. Children raised in poverty are seldom exposed 
to anything that functions in sequence or order. Ruby K. Payne, one of the nation’s 
foremost experts on children raised in poverty, says that “Little procedural memory or 
sequence is used or valued in poverty. Have the students write at the top of the paper the 
steps needed to finish the task. Have them practice procedural self-talk.”35 

Redemptive theology is relevant to the issue of a child who needs to feel and 
experience new life and hope. Up to and including grade three the child has not paid 
attention in class and will argue with the teacher. Instead of interest in others he will fight 
which is the language of survival. Redemptive theology is a door for new life for a child 
raised in poverty. It provides something from within that is expressed in becoming alert. 


35 Payne, 79. 
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showing an interest in others, and behavior that is appropriate. Redemptive theology is 
the agent of change that is needed. 

To have a productive life with a hope for the future? The student’s chance for a 
new life and a future that is not a crippled future lies in the help a child might get from 
tutoring, especially a child in the third grade. “Only one-third of economically 
disadvantaged students achieve proficiency by the end of third grade. State data tell us 
that less than 3 percent of students at the lowest reading performance level in third grade 
catch up by grade five.”36 

Engaging with Classical and Modern Theologians 

The theology which embraces the theme of the project, “Open your hand to the 
poor and needy,” is the theology which is particular to three classical theologians. St. 
Francis of Assisi, Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius Clement), and Jerome (Eusebius 
Hieronimus Sophronius). There are many classical theologians but these three lived lives 
which reflect an openness, a readiness, and an impulse to embrace children who are poor 
and needy to ensure they will learn, grow, and lead lives making a contribution to 
humankind. Their common characteristics of devotion to life, humility, love of others, 
giving graciously, being sensitive to need, and a need to develop self-worth through 
education would complement the nature of the project proposal. These three classical 
theologians would readily participate by being supportive of any project that would 


36 Read To Be Ready, Tennessee’s Ready to Read Literacy Initiative, K-3 Slate, January 25, 2018. 
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provide motivation to children raised in poverty to excel in their quest for excellence in 
education. 

While serving an inner-city parish at Northside in Cincinnati, Ohio it was easy to 
relate to the image of St. Francis of Assisi. Walking and visiting the poor who lined the 
streets of the community were ways of participating with St. Francis in conversations and 
getting acquainted with the needs of the people. It was with St. Francis that we shared the 
free breakfasts before school twice a week, provided tutoring in the church basement 
every day after school, and taught classes on being safe, clean, and reading. The 
affirmation of St. Francis’s role in the project of opening the hand to the poor and needy 
is manifest in the expression describing St. Francis, ‘“Lady Poverty’ was his bride.’”37 

The theme of the project is engaged by Clement of Alexandria with his emphasis 
on education. While education is his main focus and stimulus, creating schools and 
institutions for learning was what made him famous. Not only did Clement emphasize 
education for developing one’s faith, he emphasized the added dimension of creative 
thought and extensive literary activity. With the project theme embraced by Clement, it is 
easy to see him giving a child such opportunity in education that the child will realize 
success and self-fulfillment. Clement’s emphasis on education makes him identify with 
the task of meeting the needs of children raised in poverty so they can become productive 
citizens. 

Jerome was a gifted scholar and translator of the Bible. His major 
accomplishment in that endeavor was a new translation of the Bible into Latin from the 


37 Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christianity (New York, NY: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers 1953), 430. 
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original language. Because of the quality of that work his Bible translation was used 
extensively in the Roman Church. Jerome’s work and ministry took place in the last half 
of the fourth century AD. 

Jerome was an advocate of the monastic life. He was bom about the year 342 of 
devout Christian parents. As a young boy he studied in Rome and in his mid-twenties he 
became interested in the monastic life. As an ascetic he learned the discipline and 
devotion needed for the life of total commitment. In that ordered life he was able to 
identify with the poor and the needy that surrounded those of the ascetic community. He 
wrote of that life: 

When I was living in the desert, in that lonely waste, scorched by the burning sun 
which affords to hermits a savage dwelling place. My unkept limbs were covered 
in shapeless sackcloth; my skin through long neglect had become as rough and 
black as an Ethiopian’s. Tears and groans were every day my portion; and if sleep 
ever overcome my resistance and fell upon my eyes, I bmised my restless bones 
against the naked earth. Hermits have nothing but cold water even when they are 
sick, and for them it is sinful luxury to partake of cooked dishes.38 

As we consider the transition from the classical theologians to the contemporary 

expressions of theology, we must understand the early Church Fathers being critical of 

the classical philosophers. They did not want the Christian faith to be influenced by the 

secular and pagan thought. Yet, they defended the value of studying classical literature 

and philosophy. These Christian intellectuals changed Christianity from a simple ethical 

creed to a sound theological belief system united in Christ. 

As the Church Fathers such as Jerome and Augustine admired the work of Cicero, 

Virgil, and Fucretius, they promoted the work and study of the Christian faith. They are 
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voices and figures that perpetuated the faith during a dark and uncertain period of church 
history. They left a pattern of thought, study, and faithfulness that became a rich legacy 
for the future church and theologian. 

In discussing the theological theme of the paper, the modem theologians have 
been mentioned and their contribution to the biblical imperative used in the project. 
Liberation theology, pastoral theology, the theology of mission, and the theology of 
compassion all relate to the theme of the project. The modem theologians provide 
direction for the student to become liberated from the oppression of poverty and neglect. 
The work and word of the modern theologian provides an avenue of deliverance from the 
cycle of poverty and all the barriers to advancement in the learning process. 

Conclusion 

Children raised in impoverished homes have a difficult time succeeding in 
education. The principal of Homestead Elementary in the Cumberland County School 
System in Crossville, TN says that third grade students raised in poverty most likely will 
not be able to read at the third-grade level. If that is the case, she says those students will 
either end up in jail or most likely, never finish school. The church can respond to that 
need. Theologically, the church must respond to that need. The biblical imperative from 
Deuteronomy says the church must respond to that need, which is to “Open your hand to 
the poor and needy in your land.” 

One can ask, “Where is the voice of the church as we experience all the confusion 
and conflict in this world?” “Where is the voice of the church as we witness the chaos 
and uncertainty within our country?” Surely it has a voice to be heard. 
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With all the divisiveness and intolerance that seems so easily manifest we need to 
hear the voice of the church. With children raised in poverty and facing insurmountable 
odds of succeeding in school, we need to hear from the church? 

The project to be fashioned to tutor children raised in poverty is the mission 
project of the Fairfield Glade Community Church. For too long the church in general has 
neglected this need which is common to most school systems. The need is realized and 
exists in our own community. We have many poor children in our community and it is 
time for the church to enter the doors of the school. It is time for the church to enter the 
doors of the school not to proselytize, nor place the Ten Commandments in the hallways 
of the schools, nor to be political, nor lash back in the fear some Christians have that God 
is being taken out of the school. No, it is time for the church to enter the doors of the 
school, so the church can open its hand to the poor and needy students in order to bring 
the chance for success in their education. Robin Meyers, in his book Saving Jesus From 
the Church, writes “The church has been placed in the posture of assimilating into a 
culture that is hostile to people living on the margins of society, such as people living in 
poverty, people living with AIDS, homosexuals, and immigrants. When the church 
moves away from the work to which it was called and commissioned, the poor will have 
lost one more ally in a world where we shop with a religious frenzy and step over 
homeless people. ”39 

It is time for the church to practice the brand of theology that brings healing and 
new hope for children raised in poverty. 


39 Robin R. Meyers, Saving Jesus From the Church (New York, NY: Harper Collins Publishers, 
2009 ), 196 . 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 

Four resources will be used to illustrate the problem that children raised in 
impoverished homes have a difficult time in education. Those four resources are: 

1. Professional research educators who seek to define poverty and how poverty affects 
the student’s ability to learn, 2. Social workers, school counselors, and school 
psychologists who study the students from impoverished families in order to develop an 
accurate profile of the students, parents, families, and how to best administer learning 
opportunities, 3. Social scientists who study poverty and education and the trends that 
show success and the strategies that work for the student, 4. The church, as it takes 
seriously the biblical imperative “to open its hand to the poor and needy,” can be a very 
important component bringing opportunity and hope to many children raised in poverty. 

Other resources which are practical within the context and should not be 
overlooked, are the experienced teachers and school administrators who have valuable 
first-hand knowledge of the struggles and limitations of students living in poverty. From 
them comes creative solutions. From the classroom experience of the teachers comes the 
unique opportunity to create questions and innovative practices in the student-teacher 
relationship. 

The four resources will be presented in the paper using their credentials and 
written work which deals with the issue of students raised in poverty having little success 
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in education. In the process of developing the project, it must be pointed out that the role 
poverty plays in the education of children is a relatively new emphasis of study. 

In the last twenty-five years a great deal has been written on the studies of poverty 
and education. In the past ten years comprehensive research explores “the problem with 
formally identifying students of poverty, even when we know who they are, for purposes 
of providing intervention.”! One of the foremost experts in the field is Dr. Ruby K. 

Payne. She has written A Framework for Understanding Poverty. The publisher of the 
book states that Dr. Payne is “The leading U.S. expert on the mindset of poverty, middle 
class, and wealth .”2 The book has sold over 1,000,000 copies and is advertised as a “must 
read for educators, employers, policymakers, and service providers” related to education. 

The first of the four resources are the professional research educators who have 
defined poverty and how it affects the student. One of the leading educators in this 
discipline is Dr. Paul Gorski, professor at George Mason University. He says the popular 
stereotypes and misconceptions of the 1960’s of the students from impoverished families 
has to be re-examined. He says, “Teachers can become transformative educators if they 
examine and change their attitudes and beliefs about poor students and families .”3 

The second and very important resource are the school counselors, social workers, 
and school psychologists. Because of their “hands on” relationship to the students they 
are able to provide a clear profile of the student and his needs. 


1 Joyce Van Tassel-Baska and Tamra Strambaugh, Gifted Child Quarterly 2018, Vol. 62 (1), 3-5. 

2 Payne, cover. 

3 Paul C. Gorski, Reaching and Teaching Students in Poverty (New York, NY: Teachers College 
Press, 2018), xii. 
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The third resource is the social scientists who have given us great understanding 
in their profiling of the student’s family. Eric Jensen is a neuroscientist and has written 
“Even when low income parents do everything they can for their children, their limited 
resources put kids at a huge disadvantage. The growing human brain desperately needs 
coherent, novel, challenging input, or it will scale back its growth trajectory. ”4 

The fourth resource, which is the essence of this project, is the church. It has been 
one of the most positive and transformative components combating the problem of what 
poverty does to the student. How churches have become a helpful resource will be dealt 
with in the following section. 


Recent or Relevant Work Done in the Church to Deal with the Issues Addressed hy 

the Project 

When research professionals and neuroscientists in education determine findings 
that reveal “that income levels affect the structure of the brain,’’5 it leaves the volunteer 
tutors a feeling of being inadequate to meet such a serious problem. When a volunteer 
meets with a low academic achieving student from an impoverished home, and the 
research says, “growing up poor affects the brain,”6 the volunteer is apt to say, “This is 
could be way over my head.” 

Growing up poor affects the brain. That’s the conclusion of researchers from nine 
universities across the country who’ve completed the largest study of its kind to 


4 Eric Jensen, Teaching With Poverty in Mind, What Being Poor Does to Kids ’ Brains and What 
Schools Can do About it. (Alexandria, VA: ASCD, 2009), 37. 

5 Anne Trafton, Study links brain anatomy, academic achievement, and family income MIT News 
on Campus, April 17, 2015, http://news,mit.edu/2015/link-brain-to-anatomy-academic-achievement- 
family-income-0417 . 

6 Barrett Whitener, NICHD Archive, Thursday, April 23, 2015, http://www.nichd.nih.gov/ 
Pages/index.aspx, 1. 
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date. They found that the physical structure of the children’s brains differs on the 
parent’s income level. In more than 1,000 young people ages 3 to 20, the 
researchers used magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) to measure the folds and 
pleats of the cortex—the part of the brain associated with thinking and intellectual 
skills. In general, more creases and folds—that is, more surface area—correlates 
with higher achievement scores. Children from the poorer home had the least.”? 

Becoming aware of the findings of neuroscientists and other education research 

professionals, the church volunteer must not get lost in the maze of technical expectations 

and knowledge. The church volunteer seeks only to follow the biblical imperative to offer 

compassion and the act of caring to the student. Even the research scholar Dr. Paul C. 

Gorski says “The equity literacy framework borrows some of its principles from other 

models and approaches for thinking about equity in schools. Equity literacy is built on an 

ethic of critical caring.’’s 

Caring and compassion, nurturing as a demonstration of healing, and providing 
motivation are the gifts that the church offers as a contribution to the student from a poor 
family which is so meaningful and significant. The history of the church in its many 
expressions of touching the lives of the poor and needy allows the assumption to be made 
that healing and transformation can take place in the lives of the students. The approach 
and methodology are centered in Christ’s love which is expressed in the relationship 
between the volunteer and student with the assumption that hope and new life will be 
experienced by the student. 

The magnitude of the work done by the church for the student raised in poverty, 
as it deals with the biblical imperative to “Open your hand to the poor and needy 


7 Whitener, 1. 
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neighbor in your land,” is significant and encompasses many expressions of a theology of 
compassion. The response of the church finds its motivation and call from the message of 
Jesus to minister to the poor (Luke 4:18) as well as the command in Deuteronomy 15:11. 
The responses that follow are not a short term “Band-Aid” on a major need or a “one- 
shot” trial run at a gesture in mission. The church has entered into the work of 
confronting the face of poverty with a vision, personal commitment, and covenant 
founded on the commandment to “open your hand to the poor and needy.” 

The response to the biblical imperative is clearly exemplified through the 
outreach efforts of the Northside United Methodist Church (NUMC) located in the 
second most impoverished neighborhood in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio and the second 
most crime ridden neighborhood in the city. The NUMC developed a tutorial program for 
second and third grade students from Chase and Kirby Elementary Schools which lasted 
for twelve years. (The church moved to another location in 1983.) Six volunteers from 
NUMC and six volunteers from the Epworth United Methodist Church in suburban Mt. 
Healthy, came together to tutor over thirty children. Each Monday and Wednesday after 
school, those twelve volunteers met with the students from Chase and Kirby. 

The program of tutoring the students came out of a need that was expressed by the 
principal of Chase School and the guidance counselor of Kirby School. The need of 
providing tutors was brought to the attention of the Outreach Chairperson of the 
Northside Church in conversation at a Chase PTA meeting. The Outreach Chairperson 
raised the issue with the pastor of the church. The subject was brought to the agenda of 
the Administrative Board of the church and the tutorial program was launched in 1970. 
This venture of assisting in the education of the thirty children raised in poverty made a 
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valuable contribution to the school, the volunteers, the church, the community, and the 
students the program served. 

The ministry of tutoring each Monday and Wednesday afternoon was based on a 
critical need that was experienced by two schools. The students who were being raised in 
poverty needed to have guidance, affirmation, and encouragement in order to find the 
opportunity for success in their educational experience. The wide scope of the importance 
of such an undertaking was evident in the commitment of the six volunteers from the 
Epworth United Methodist Church who understood the need and wanted to be a regular 
participant in addressing the need. 

The realization of the seriousness of the need was made evident as the Cincinnati 
Post Times Star newspaper covered the tutoring program of the Northside Church. The 
newspaper brought attention to the tutoring program at Northside in a series of articles on 
what the church was doing in a poor neighborhood to meet a serious need. The relevance 
of that program, almost forty years ago, to the current project today at the Homestead 
Elementary School in Crossville, Tennessee was displayed in the theme of the series of 
articles in the newspaper titled, “Making Education Count.” 

The Northside project is similar to the present project at the Eairfield Glade 
Community Church (EGCC) in that some of the volunteers were former teachers and 
school administrators. Other similarities of both projects were discovered in the process 
of putting the projects in action: the schools made known the need for tutoring for 
students from poor families, the mission’s chairperson of the church took an interest, and 
the pastor conveyed the need to the administrative board of the church. 
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The curriculum used in the Northside tutoring program (it became known as the 
NTP) were children’s books which were the personal books brought to the tutoring 
sessions by the volunteers. After two years of the program, the church was able to budget 
money for the purchase of materials for the tutoring. The attention given to the tutoring 
effort was centered on improving the reading level of the students. When there were 
individual needs that were identified with a particular student (such as a winter coat or 
school supplies) those needs were taken care of. A common factor for the NTP and the 
present project at the FGCC is the need for the students to have a solid affirming 
relationship with the tutors. 

Several churches throughout the community recognize the needs within the 
schools of the many students raised in poverty. Churches have been very intentional in 
developing programs of outreach to meet the many needs of those students. During the 
Christmas holidays churches provide “mitten trees,” “scarf trees,” “KOATS FOR KIDS,” 
“adopt a family,” “adopt a school,” “supplies for school,” and “fill a backpack.” At the 
beginning of the school year lists are received from the teachers of classes and school 
supplies are purchased, backpacks are made ready, and school and personal supplies are 
placed in each bag. 

Over the past three years the Cookeville United Church of Christ has purchased 
supplies and backpacks for over 500 students. Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Fairfield Clade collects hundreds of boxes of tissues for Pine View Elementary in the 
Cumberland County School District. Such generous and thoughtful gestures of giving are 
common in many communities and churches due to the awareness of the increase in the 
number of students raised in poverty. 
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Poverty is a social, economic, and political problem of enormous proportions and 
complexity, and children are its most vulnerable victims. The statistics only tell 
part of the story: as many as forty million people die each year of poverty-related 
causes, of which ten million are children (world-wide). Poverty threatens and 
sometime destroys valued relationships and denies the world the gifts of those 
whose lives never reach their potential.9 

A recent and relevant work done by the church which directly deals with the 
issues addressed by the project has been done by First United Methodist Church (FUMC) 
of Crossville, Tennessee. The ministry they have been about is in its fifth year. First 
UMC has “adopted” Martin Elementary School which has over 75 percent of its students 
living in poverty. 

The church has a five-segment approach of ministry to the school. The first 
segment is the thirty volunteers from the church that take a “hands on” participation in 
the ministry with up to one hundred other volunteers working “behind the lines.” The 
goal and intent of the ministry is to help each student so that as many needs of that 
student can be taken care of as possible. They seek to provide classroom support for each 
of the classrooms they have under their care. That is the first of the five segments of their 
ministry to Martin Elementary. 

The second segment is a backpack ministry. Twenty backpacks a week are filled 
with food items and sent home with the students. Each student in the project has what is 
called a “care-packet.” The church calls this a “matured ministry” because they have 
expanded, or matured, their outreach by including several high school students as 
recipients of the “care-packets.” Filling the backpacks, gathering the food items, and 
having school supplies available is the work of the dedicated volunteers. 


9 Couture, 11. 
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The third segment of this ministry is to the teachers. At the beginning of the 
school year the church provides a fifty-dollar gift card for the teacher to be used as the 
teacher sees fit to use it. Most teachers will buy supplies and personal items for the 
students out of their own pockets. The gift card is a way of lessening the stress and 
pressure of making those generous gestures to the needy students. 

The fourth segment of the church’s ministry to Martin School has been to 
establish a clothes closet at the school for the needy students to browse and pick up 
clothes items they need. The closet is open year-round and is supplied with items of 
clothing from the several volunteers who work behind the scene. The closet is available 
to be used by the students on an “on demand” basis. 

The fifth and final segment of the unique and extensive ministry by FUMC is a 
routine cleaning of the yard at the school. Not only is the yard cared for but also the 
school building and classrooms. The effectiveness of this work at Martin School is such 
that whenever a need is recognized, that need is taken care of. With this kind of attention 
to the school and teachers, the teachers become freer to be about their tasks of teaching 
the students. 

The theme of the ministry of FUMC at Martin Elementary could be summarized 

by the phrase used by the volunteers, “Martin School and it teachers and staff can count 

on us.” The extension of care and thoughtfulness is in the cards and notes sent to the 

students of encouragement, support, and affirmation. 

When we put together compassion, solidarity and empowerment we have a strong 
recipe for a more communal and just society. But the religious roots are 
important. We asked Mary Ellen Burton-Christie whether she thought she could 
be as good an organizer as she was without being religious. Her response can 
represent the last word to our topic of compassion, solidarity and empowerment: 
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“No, I don’t think I could. I think that when we organize, I think people really do 
feel like they are opening up and letting God work through them. I think there are 
a lot of people who are really serious about that. It sounds simple to say that your 
faith makes a difference, but I think that’s one way you hang on to hope. I hear so 
many stories from other leaders like that and how you can continue to be hopeful 
even when things are not going well. But somehow, I do, and it’s not because I 
think that things are going to get better fast. I think it’s because I think there is a 
God. I think there is a God.”io 

The biblical imperative is being fulfilled when the church reaches out to the 
student with care and compassion. We have seen the many ways three churches did so 
much to assist the students to know that someone cared for them, was interested in them, 
and had their best interest in them. For the church to really be faithful to the biblical 
imperative, it must find ways within their own community to “open its hand to the poor 
and needy” students. The Fairfield Glade Community Church has specifically made a 
commitment to tutor and nurture third grade students raised in poverty to help make their 
education experience successful. Through contemporary studies and research in the needs 
of the students raised in poverty, the door has been open for a ministry which will bring 
joy and a feeling of accomplishment in their lives. 


Determine What Other Disciplines Informs the Project Thesis 


When one does not have a personal relationship with a student or the 
parent(s)/guardian of a student raised in poverty, naive and irresponsible assumptions are 
made. For instance, one often assumes that a child raised in poverty is one who has 


10 Stretch, Bartlett, Hutchinson, Taylor, Wilson, Raising Our Children Out of Poverty 
(Binghamton, NY; The Haworth Pastoral Press, 1999), 18-19. 
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serious learning disabilities and cannot learn. Another assumption made is that the 

parent(s)/guardian is derelict in their responsibilities to the welfare of the student. 

When little thought is given to the problems of a student raised in poverty, biases 

are formed. The age-old cliche is expressed, “If the parents just got a job, the problem 

would be solved.” When a person is not sensitive to the problems children from poor 

families have in the learning process, when they have not read or become aware of 

research in poverty and education, many biases are developed along the way. Those 

biases lump all the students from impoverished families together and make the students 

out as trouble-makers, bullies, and with no capacity to learn. 

Generalizations are easy to come by and usually are unfairly judgmental. It is 

obvious that very little thought is given when simplistic generalizations are made. The 

generalizations include statements like: “If the parents would spend more time at the 

school and less time watching TV, the child would be a better student.” (Often times a 

single mother has two jobs and it is difficult to make school meetings.) “If the child came 

to school with a better attitude, he could do so much better as a student.” (Too many 

times the child comes to school with the baggage of domestic issues carried with him.) 

Paul Gorski, mentions in his book, Reaching and Teaching Students in 
Poverty, 

When I teach a class or deliver a workshop about poverty and schools, I often 
begin by asking participants to reflect on a question: Why are people who are in 
poverty in poverty? Answers vary. However, even when participants believe that 
societal inequities are responsible for a portion of or even most poverty, they 
almost always qualify their responses with a litany of stereotypes: Poor people are 
lazy. They don’t care about education. They’re alcoholics and drug abusers. They 
don’t want to work; instead, they are addicted to the welfare system. 
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Unfortunately, these are not outlier views. I might have 5, 10, or 20 students 
experiencing poverty who do not fit a particular stereotype, ii 

Teachers, school administrators, and community agencies do a great deal to make 

a contribution to the “students who are raised in impoverished homes and have a difficult 

time in education.” But, there are disciplines whose biases make it difficult to meet the 

needs of children from poor families who are not doing well in school. Misinformation, 

biases, prejudices, and a lack of interest in reading the data and scientific evidence keeps 

progress from moving forward. 

It is very disheartening to see the role that politics plays in education as it deals 

with children from poverty. The leaders of our country who could do the most good and 

who have the power to make the right decisions, are unwilling to make it a priority. There 

are several reasons why the politicians from the poorer states, which have the greatest 

need to ensure opportunity and equity for the poorer students, won’t do it. 

There must be intervention by the leaders of our country to ensure that inequality 

ceases to grow, that quality schools and education opportunities grow. 

Education is a recurring theme when it comes to what the United States must 
focus on to put its domestic house in order. It is critical for economic grow, for 
assisting those workers hurt by trade and technological changes, and for attacking 
inequality. Much is being said and written about the change of inequality. Yes, 
inequality is growing, but the real problem is not that few are extraordinarily 
wealthy, but that many are poor and not seeing their living standards or prospects 
improve. This will come about only if there is more access to quality education, 
not just for young people, but for all citizens as they go through their lives. 12 

Whether from the poor states or not, our government leaders will not enact 

legislation for the poor students, or poor schools, or poor school districts, or poor states 


11 Gorski, 72. 


12 Richard Haass, A World in Disarray (New York, NY; Penguin Press, 2017), 300-301. 
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because it would be a political liability. Poor does not equate with power. Poor does not 
have a voice. Poor does not have a charismatic leader. Poor are not in jurisdictions that 
matter. As long as the poor are powerless, the poor will rely on civic, church, and 
community volunteerism, not politics. 

Many of those voices that could be advocates for the poor insist that more than 
enough money has been spent to prove that the social welfare system does not work. To 
continue to fund those who are not willing to work is no longer an option. “They wrap 
their reluctance to take measures to combat poverty in a cloak of phony concern, lest its 
victims get trapped in ‘welfare dependency.’ A few, still powerful, voices openly blame 
the victims of poverty for being and begetting the poor and would punish them and their 
children with destitution.”i3 

What is the largest minority group in America? Our children. What group is most 

subject to discrimination and not on anybody’s radar screen? Our children. What group 

has never had equal-opportunity legislation on their behalf? Our children. What group 

has had no demands made on their behalf for political correctness? Our children. The 

special needs of our children are only considered at a certain time when concerned adults 

have their own children as the subject of a special need. 

What would it cost each year to control major childhood diseases, halve child 
malnutrition, bring sanitation and safe water to every community, provide basic 
education for all children and make family planning and maternity services 
universally available-worldwide? Twenty-five billion dollars. Less than 
Americans spend each year on beer. Half of the money spent on cigarettes in 
Europe. If we could do all that for all the children in the world out of beer and 
cigarette money, we could also do anything we wanted for children in our 
communities. Establishing a moral priority for children’s known needs and the 


13 Leach, 174. 
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political will to meet them is the difficult part of what needs to be done for 
children, u 

What can be done to make the issue not a politically based liability? What can be 

done politically to put the needs of poor children as a priority? As difficult as it is to have 

politicians make decisions on climate control, civil rights, immigration reform, affordable 

health care, and a host of many other social issues, enacting legislation for the student 

raised in poverty seems even more difficult. 

It is difficult to convince policy-makers and bureaucrats that putting children first, 
and poor children first of all, would be economically efficient, it will probably be 
even more difficult to convince electorates that it would be fair. Blind to the 
devastating discrepancies of wealth and privilege with them. Western 
democracies all pay lip service to the idea that everyone has-or should have-the 
same opportunities and nobody should be given unearned or undeserved 
advantages. 15 

What will it take to make drastic changes in the system to have politicians become 
sensitive to and make decisions that will help lift the student out of the problems when 
raised in poverty? Students who are raised in poverty and have a difficult time with 
education need someone to champion their cause. They need a charismatic leader who 
can verbalize their need and represent them with thoughtfulness and intelligence. They 
need a legislator who will represent them with a well-defined platform that will inspire 
action and bring together others for the common cause of meeting the needs of the 
student raised in poverty. 

Two politicians who come from different backgrounds and experiences have 
agreed on many major divisive issues to show it can be done. Senator Tim Scott and 


14 Leach, 172. 


15 Leach, 195. 
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Congressman Trey Gowdy have written a book, Unified, How Our Unlikely Friendship 
Gives Us Hope for a Divided Country. They have come together, in spite of major 
cultural differences, to give a voice of harmony and unity to heal the divisiveness of our 
country. How have they done it? What is their message? 

They have written in their book, “We’re all prisoners of our own backgrounds. 
When we intentionally align ourselves with people from different backgrounds and with 
different perspectives on life, we open ourselves up to an entirely new world. All we have 
to do is just sit down and listen. Seek to understand a different perspective. Find points of 
agreement and harmony. Build rapport, credibility, and trust.”i6 

So, how can politics be an advocate for the student raised in an impoverished 
home? How can a politician become a champion for the student who has difficulty in 
school? How can we get politicians to speak out for, stand up for, and push for legislation 
which will benefit the student raised in poverty so that he/she will find equity and 
opportunity on a “level playing field?” 

To successfully introduce a new, divisive, and unpopular issue, an environment 
must be available where it will be safe to listen, safe to express one’s opinion, safe to be 
compassionate, enthusiastic, and safe to express hope. The environment must cultivate 
opportunity to introduce and welcome difficult and complex issues. The environment in 
which to meet must offer a common purpose for all, a place that is quiet so one can talk 
and listen, a place where one can talk with honesty and openness, and a place where there 
can be disagreement and at the same time show clarity and grace. Within this 


16 Tim Scott and Trey Gowdy, Unified, How Our Unlikely Friendship Gives Us Hope for a 
Divided Country (Carol Stream, IL; Tyndale House Publishing, 2018), 175. 
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environment there must be a leader, a voice that will champion the cause of the poor. 
Action within this environment is needed to create changes in policy. 

The impetus for action? The powers that can bring about change must realize that 
the “majority of the school children attending the nation’s public schools come from low 
income families. 51 percent of the students across the nation’s public schools are from 
low income families. ”i7 

Michael A. Rebell, of the Campaign for Educational Equity at Teachers College 
at Columbia University, says that the poverty rate has been increasing even as the 
economy has improved. He goes on to say, “A majority-poor student population means 
that a growing number of children start kindergarten already trailing their more privileged 
peers and rarely, if ever, catch up. Education policy, funding decisions and classroom 
instruction must adopt to the needy children who arrive at school each day. Eocus on 
results, as opposed to need, is wrongheaded.”is 

The second discipline that informs and relates to the project thesis is among 
psychologists and child development specialists. These two areas which have provided 
study and research on student behavior state that behavior stems from two sources. The 
first is the gene makeup of the person and secondly, the environment. “Behavioral 
genetics commonly claim that DNA accounts for 30 - 50 percent of our behaviors an 


17 Steve Suitts, “A New Majority^ SOUTHERN EDUCATION FOUNDATION, 
www.southemeducation.org, January, 2015, 2. 

18 Lyndsey Layton, “Majority of U.S. Public School Students Come from Low-Income Families” 
Washington Post, January 16, 2015. Editorial page. 
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estimate that leaves 50 - 70 percent explained by environment. This tidy division of 
influencing factors may be somewhat misleading, however.”i9 

Jensen cites the effects of nine months in utero as very important. He states, 
“Factors such as quality of prenatal care, exposure to toxins, and stress have a strong 
influence on the developing child. Recent evidence suggests that the complex web of 
social relationships students experience-with peers, adults in the school, and family 
members-exerts a much greater influence on their behavior than researchers had 
previously assumed. ”20 

Many children from low socioeconomic-status experience emotional and social 
instability. Infants raised in poverty have bonded with weakness and anxiety. These 
become full-blown insecurities during elementary school-age years. This bonding comes 
from the adverse factors which are seen in teen-age mothers; depression and inadequate 
health care. Jensen says this “all leads to decreased sensitivity toward the infant and, 
later, poor school performance and behavior on the child’s part.” 2 i 
Jensen presents the following observations; 

Beginning at birth, the attachment formed between parent and child predicts the 
quality of future relationships with teachers and peers and plays a leading role in 
the development of such social functions as curiosity, arousal, emotional 
regulation, independence, and social competence. The brains of infants are 
hardwired for only six emotions: joy, anger, surprise, disgust, sadness, and fear. 
To grow up emotionally healthy, children under 3 need 

• A strong reliable primary caregiver who provides consistent and 
unconditional love, guidance, and support. 

• Safe, predictable, stable environments. 


igJensen, 13. 
20 Jensen, 14. 


21 Jensen, 5. 
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• Ten to twenty hours each week of harmonious, reciprocal interactions. 
(This process, known as attunement, is most crucial during the first 6-24 
months of infants lives and helps them develop a wider range of healthy 
emotions, including gratitude, forgiveness, and empathy.) 

• Enrichment through personalized, increasingly complex activities .22 

It is very important that teachers interpret the student’s behavior in such a way 
that labeling does not bring a demeaning attitude or blame. When behavior becomes a 
puzzle it can frustrate and irritate the teacher. Teachers should not interpret emotional and 
social deficits as lack of respect or discourtesy. The fact is that many students from poor 
homes don’t have the capacity of making appropriate and responsible responses. “It is as 
though their brains ‘emotional keyboards’ play only a few notes. The proper way to deal 
with such a deficit is first to understand students’ behavior and then lay out clear 
behavioral expectations without sarcasm or resentment. ”23 

It is imperative that the latest research become a part of the interaction designed 
for the student raised in poverty. When we realize that poverty has a deep influence on 
the student and his education experience, the more the church, the school, and community 
should step in and be of help. 

As the child development specialist and the educational psychologist are 
disciplines that have contributed so much in the past twenty-five years, their work must 
be reviewed and compared to the recent studies and research of the past five years. The 
challenge is to look beyond the stereotypical definitions of poverty which we have used 
to address the needs of the student raised in poverty. Looking at most disciplines in the 
field of education, we need to see if they fit the new challenges of the twenty-first 


22 Jensen, 15. 


23 Jensen, 18. 
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century. Are they relevant? Are they efficient and functional? Does the current teacher 
training prepare the teacher to understand the latest findings on poverty? Does the current 
teacher training enable the teacher to know what the needs are of the student raised in 
poverty? 

Why does it matter? Teachers who are able to detect and become aware of the 
needs of the student raised in poverty, set the right expectations, and will have a greater 
chance at seeing the student thrive. The fact is, over fifty percent of public school 
students are low-income and tend to achieve at low levels of academic performance. 
Therefore, it is very important that the teacher understand poverty and how to teach and 
reach the student. “Students in poverty when offered strong emotional support can 
perform equal to their higher-income peers. The most important message is that teachers 
who make the choice to better understand poverty and work to change mindsets can be 
one, if not the biggest factor in making a difference. ”24 

A third discipline that has an abiding bias that affects the theme of the project is 
religion. It was mentioned earlier that there are churches that have taken an admirable 
role in making a contribution to “open your hand to the poor and needy.” Those examples 
of ministry were described in the second section of this paper under the heading “Recent 
or Relevant Work Done in the Church to Deal with the Issues Addressed by the Project.” 

Yet, religion, most notably the far-right conservative evangelical fundamentalist, 
neglects to place the student raised in poverty in the circle of compassion and care. 
Observations, research polls, statistics, and the study of trends say that religion has 

24 Emily Liebtag, Director of Advocacy at Getting Smart, Equitable Education for Students in 
Poverty Starts With the Teacher, Poor Students, Niagara Ealls, NY, Solution Tree Press: August 28, 2016, 
2 . 
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missed the mark of the biblieal imperative to follow the command to “open your hand to 
the poor and needy.” The drift of sentiment and empathy seems to be distancing itself 
from the student raised in poverty. 

One reason for that drift is due to the investment of interest, time, and money into 
charter schools. One of the voices of the persons who want to de-emphasize public 
schools in favor of the charter schools is expressed by the far-right radical anti-LGBTQ 
pastor and radio host Kevin Swanson. He declared on his “Generations” radio program 
that: 


Parents must remove their children from public schools before the system turns 
them into transgender communists. The state has an agenda with your children. 

I realize that this may sound a little bit hyperbolic, it may sound a little bit of an 
exaggeration-I don’t think it is, because I think if you begin to see the trajectory 
of where things have gone, and you just draw it out for the next five, six, eight 
years, you’re going to find this is the agenda. The goals of the educational 
program for your kids in the public schools is that your kids be transgendered and 
communist by 20 years of age. Is that your goal? If it isn’t then maybe you ought 
to bring a different vision into the education of your children .25 

In addition to the non-educational indictments they use to make disparaging 

remarks about public education they fail in relating to and understanding the seriousness 

of the needs of children raised in poverty. 


25 Kyle Mantyla, Kevin Swanson: The Goal of Public Schools Is to Turn Kids Into Transgender 
Communists, May 3, 2017, http;//www.rightwingwatch.org/post author/kyle-mantyle. 
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Conclusion 

Describe How This Interdisciplinary Study is Foundational to the Anticipated DMin 

Project 

This interdisciplinary study provides a solid foundation to the project. The study 
compliments the work done on the Biblical Foundations by supporting the biblical 
imperative to “open your hand to the poor and needy” with current resources. The 
resources used in this paper are not only valuable because they relate specifically to the 
project’s theme, but they have credibility due to the credentials of the authors. All the 
resources in the previous pages come from the academic background and experience of 
professional educators, social scientists and social workers whose efforts are in 
education, and an educational psychologist. 

The foundation of this study and the contribution it brings to understanding the 
problem of children from poor homes having difficulty in education, is enhanced through 
the Historical Foundations paper. The Historical Foundations paper documents how the 
church, when it “opens its hand to the poor and needy,” enables transformation to take 
place in the lives of people. Being successful in education is the goal and intent of this 
project by the methodology of volunteer tutors engaging students at Homestead 
Elementary School. Touching them with compassion and care, providing relationships for 
them that nurture, and being there just for them all are fulfilling the command to “open 
your hands to the poor and needy.” 

The insights, theories, and methodology used to give direction for success in this 
project fit the call of Jesus to care for the poor and needy. His emphasis on ministering to 
the poor, the marginalized of society, and the outcasts is met by the efforts of the church 
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when it seeks to embrace the lives of those outside the circle of acceptability. The project 
is structured, organized, and implemented to meet the challenge of ministering to the 
needs of the students who are raised in poverty and have difficulty in succeeding in 
education. There is no “green-perfunctory” (wasted time, fluff, superficial Pablum, 
irrelevant filler) in the machinery of the project. The intent is perfectly clear. The 
motivation of the volunteers is inspiring. The enthusiasm and excitement are contagious 
as the volunteers make preparation. One becomes eager and expectant to make plans to 
celebrate the success of a student who, after three months, six months, nine months of 
being touched, nurtured, and listened to, shows improvement in his accomplishments and 
attitude in school. 

“Our society, like all others, was made by human hands. Nothing is foreordained 
or carved in stone. It is now entirely possible to establish a system of public schooling 
that bears witness to our highest ideals, including liberty, justice, equal opportunity, and 
giving a hand where it is needed for that reason alone: it is needed .”26 


26 Sue Books, Poverty and Schooling in the U.S. (New York, NY; Digital Printing, 2004), 147. 



CHAPTER SIX 
INTEGRATION 

Romero-Smith has taught school for nineteen years. She became a foster parent 
recently taking in two sisters who are in grade school and attend her school. The two 
sisters came from a poor family. They have experienced being homeless as their father 
lived on the streets while their mother was in jail. When Romero-Smith brought the girls 
home she discovered just how much the sisters’ lives were in such disarray. They did not 
think to flush the toilet after they used it. They had a serious condition with lice in their 
hair. They had no understanding of simple acts of personal hygiene as they did not wash 
their hands before a meal. They hoarded food. They left trash lying around the house. 
“You spend some time with little ones like this and it’s gut wrenching. These kids aren’t 
thinking, ‘Am I going to take a test today?’ They’re thinking, ‘Am I going to be okay?’”i 

Sonya Romero-Smith is a teacher at Lew Wallace Elementary School in 
Albuquerque. She has eighteen students in her kindergarten class and fourteen are 
eligible for free lunches. With the students in her classroom and the two foster sisters she 
has taken into her home, Romero-Smith has experienced the complex needs associated 
with students raised in impoverished homes. 

The central theme in this project and in each of the previous chapters is that 
students raised in poverty have a difficult time being successful in their education. The 


1 Layton, 1. 
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environment in which they are raised is highly dysfunctional with evidence of domestic 
violence, child abuse, drug and alcohol abuse, crime, poor physical and mental health. 

The high percentage of school dropouts come from this environment. 

It is important that the reader finds a flow, a continuum, an integration of the 
theme from the project papers which is that students raised in impoverished homes have 
difficulty in their education. It is hoped that the issue raised will prompt the reader to 
raise relevant questions that will create thoughtful answers. The intent here is to fashion 
an effective integration of the Synergy paper and the four Foundational papers (Biblical, 
Historical, Theological, and Interdisciplinary) to inspire, encourage a listening ear, and 
draw attention to a serious need. 

One question that brings focus to the subject of the theme is, “Who are these 
students?” When statistics mention the percentage of students who live in poverty, who 
are they describing? How are these students different from the other students? Why 
should they be the subject of the theme? 

These students come from families that are not only poor financially (living below 
the national average income for a family of four of $25,000), but also live in an 
environment that exposes them to several risk factors. The students experience risks that 
include stress, lack of emotional support, loud verbal abuse, physical abuse, and no 
structure which would provide discipline, cleanliness or stability. 

Who are these students? They are children who in most cases are raised by a 
single mother who is often not at home (two jobs or irresponsibly delinquent from home 
for several reasons), or both parents (but one or both do not have the capacity to be 
responsible), or a grandmother, a relative, or left in the care of a guardian. In any case. 
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the student is raised in a home that is characterized as tenuous and void of responsible 
parental guidance. The Historical Foundations paper describes the students at Red Bird 
Mission in the mountains of southeastern Kentucky who are perfect examples of children 
raised in impoverished homes and the effect that environment has on them. 

The Synergy paper describes these students and their environment which makes it 
difficult to rise up to the social and academic level of the other students in their class. 
Education is not a priority with the family. That leaves the student very disorganized, 
with excuses why homework is not done, they won’t do homework, they are physically 
aggressive, can’t seem to get started with class work, will laugh when disciplined, 
dislikes authority and will talk back. 

The students live with parents who do not consider education, or school, or school 
work as a priority. The student is shaped by this environment and becomes a person who 
constantly has their life defined by “1 quit” or “1 can’t do it.” This often defines the 
essence of who the student is. 

Another important subject in the theme of the project is education. That brings us 
to the obvious question, “Why do the students from impoverished families have trouble 
succeeding in education?” In the Biblical Foundations paper, the reader became aware of 
the distressful environment of the people of Israel during their sojourn through the 
wilderness. There was discontent, disorder, and frustration. There was failure and 
disappointment. But, a turnaround took place with the people of Israel. They became true 
to their calling as people of God. They experienced new life in the work of the law in the 
command to “open your hand to the poor and needy.” 
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It is important that the student raised in poverty be given an opportunity to 
experience that same turnaround. They go to school hungry, emotionally hurt, sleep 
deprived. (The social worker of Cookeville Middle School says, “The parent does not see 
to it that they are prepared for school by getting them to bed on time.”) Homework is not 
worked on or even discussed, there is no discussion about school, and there is no 
encouragement or support related to school. They have the attitude “I can’t do it” and 
give up on classroom tasks. As implied in the Theological Foundations paper, they come 
to school with the inability to make appropriate emotional and behavioral responses. 

“The truth is many students from impoverished homes simply don’t have the repertoire of 
necessary responses .”2 

So, that brings us to the next question, “What do these students need?” 

Their success or failure in the public schools will determine the entire body of 
human capital and educational potential that the nation will possess in the future. 
Without improving the educational support that the nation provides its low- 
income students (students with the largest needs and usually with the less support) 
the trends of the last decade will be prologues for a nation not at risk, but a nation 
in decline. What does it take and what will be done to provide low income 
students with a good chance to succeed in public schools? It is a question of how, 
not where, to improve the education of a new majority of students .3 

As the integration continues with the Foundations paper toward understanding the 

theme, it is very important that the reader grasps the needs of the student raised in 

poverty. To fashion a responsible Christian answer to meet the needs of the student, to 

provide the opportunity for change, and to nurture the student toward success in his/her 

education, the Biblical and Theological Foundations papers speak with compassion and 


2 Jensen, 19. 


3 Suitts, 11. 
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obedience. God commands that we “open our hands to the poor and needy.” That is the 
motivation and foundation for any level of help to the student. Getting direction from the 
Biblical and Theological Foundations papers, the church responds to the biblical 
imperative with its ministry to the student. 

The answer to the question of how to help meet the needs of the student is the 
foundation laid by the Biblical and Theological Foundation Papers. That foundation for 
action is then built upon by the work of the church. The Project Proposal and the 
Interdisciplinary paper provide the initial plans, the methodology, and mechanics of how, 
who, and when the church puts in place transforming help for the student raised in 
poverty. 

The reader must understand the seriousness of the task to provide the answer to 
help the student. The student’s needs are complex, difficult to find a “quick-fix,” and will 
need patience, compassion, and love in order to realize new life. But, by being faithful to 
God’s command to “open your hand to the poor and needy” the church will be a 
participant in the ordering of a new life. 

The reader must also come to an understanding of those families in poverty. To 
understand, to place one’s self in the experiences of a student raised in an impoverished 
home, would be to become acquainted with a student and family who live in poverty. As 
Andy Rooney says, “Being broke is a terrible feeling but it’s probably an experience 
everyone ought to have once in a lifetime. If you’ve never been really broke, you can’t 
possibly understand how nice it is to have a little money in the bank.”4 


4 Andy Rooney, Andy Rooney, 60 Years of Wisdom and Wit (New York, NY; Public Affairs, 
2009), 124. 
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As described in the Project Proposal, the church has responded to the needs of the 

students and been inspired by the words of the principal of Homestead Elementary 

School. Over twenty volunteers have come forward to take on the task of becoming tutors 

to third grade students at Homestead. The initial meeting with the principal and guidance 

counselor and the twenty volunteers was held on Wednesday, May 16, 2018 at the 

school. The teachers met the tutors, the classrooms where the work will be done were 

observed, and a profile for each of the students was given to the tutors. 

The question is, “What does the student need?” One of the answers came from the 

words of the principal, “What these students need is a mature, good, responsible, godly 

person who loves them.” She didn’t talk about time needed with the student. She didn’t 

talk about how often to meet with the student, what curriculum to use, or an agenda 

during the time spent with the student. In her way she simply echoed the words from 

Deuteronomy 15:11, “Open your hand to the poor and needy.” 

Another part of the answer to what the student needs comes from learned and 

experienced education professionals. They suggest we do all we can to treat the 

environment as well as the student. As we put meaning and significance to the integration 

of the papers, we need to focus on the theme. We need to see how the theme is clearly 

defined so that our giving to the student is also one of changing the student’s 

environment. As we look at the theme and the seriousness of its effect on children, we 

reach new levels of commitment as we go deeper to affect the environment. 

What do these students need? What is their environment like? 

Students who grow up amid economic insecurity often face obstacles: parents 
without education, lack of healthy attachments, lack of cognitive stimulus, lack of 
enrichment activities, violent neighborhoods, and lack of access to medical 
resources. The latest neuroscience is showing how these emotions have effect on 
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the brain and how they can impede learning. Some scientists and educators are 
suggesting ways in which kids and college students can combat the long-lasting 
effects of poverty-related stress. 

These effects thought likely to occur might be one reason it’s hard for 
impoverished students to concentrate and learn-especially if there is extra stress, 
violence or abuse in the child’s environment .5 

The task before the church, as described in the Interdisciplinary paper, is to 
nurture behavior and thoughts that are related to hope, love, and happiness. Just as the 
negative aspects of the environment affect the brain. Dr. Eric Kendel, a neuroscience 
professor at Columbia University, found that positive emotions-safety and security- affect 
the brain as well. Eric Jensen, author of Teaching With Poverty in Mind, says “When kids 
are preoccupied with essential safety, health, and relational issues, they cannot focus on 
academics.”6 

The Synergy paper concludes with the admonition that the community acts 
together to understand and meet the needs of the student raised in poverty. The Biblical 
Eoundations paper lifts up the biblical imperative to be about God’s good work. The 
Historical Eoundations paper confirms the response needed to follow God’s command to 
“open your hand to the poor and needy.” The students at Red Bird Mission have 
experienced the gifts given by the church which have enabled them to have a new sense 
of self-confidence and self-realization. They have been empowered with a new attitude 
which is “What will be my next step to rise above my circumstances?” 


5 Eric Jensen, “Why Teach Others Differently to Those from Poverty?” Brain-Based Learning. 
http://www.jensenleaming.com/workshop-teaching-with-poverty-in-mind-php. 2016. 


6 Eric Jensen, 72. 
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When the church brings healing and transformation, the success in school is made 
manifest. When the church moves away from this calling, the poor will have lost one 
more ally in a world where people disregard the poor. 

The Theological Foundations and Interdisciplinary papers provide the best 
summary. “Our society, like all others, was made by human hands. Nothing is 
foreordained or carved in stone. It is now entirely possible to establish a system of public 
schooling that bears witness to our highest ideals, including liberty, justice, equal 
opportunity, and giving a hand where it is needed for that reason alone; it is needed.” i 


1 Sue Books, 147. 
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RESEARCH SUMMARY 
The Transformative Paradigm Theory 

John W. Creswell says that “The use and aeceptability of transformative theories 
in mixed methods research has been growing in the past decade. It seems especially 
applicable to the study of community health issues and the study of marginalized 
groups.”8 The students from impoverished families are the focus of this project and, as a 
group, are marginalized. They are marginalized by the environment and experiences in 
the classroom, by the perception the community has of those living in poverty, and the 
stereotypical attitude of society which identifies them as outcasts. 

The transformative framework is also known as the transformative paradigm. 
Some of the common themes are conducting studies and research which confronts 
oppressive social structures, designs action that builds trust and sets goals such as 
tutoring and encourages results that enhance social justice. The transformative approach 
in this project applies to students who experience discrimination and being marginalized 
due to poverty. The essence of the research is about treating people respectfully so that as 
data is collected, and results are reported there will be changes in behavior, attitudes, and 
relationships. 

The transformative paradigm raises pertinent and relevant questions such as: “Are 
the participants experiencing discrimination? Are the participants labeled? What can be 
done to improve this marginalized group? Will the data collected provide an outcome that 


sCreswell, 70. 
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will benefit the eommunity? Will the researeh enable soeial changes in the participants? 
Will the results raise new hypothesis? Will the results help educate and understand the 
problem? Will the results facilitate social change?”9 

The transformative mixed method framework is a way of looking at a problem 
(students from impoverished families have a hard time succeeding in education) and 
helping improve the persons involved. Other groups of people that benefit are not only 
those living in poverty, but minority ethnic/racial groups, people with disabilities, and 
LGBTQl. “A transformative mixed methods study helps to improve people and 
society.”io 

The Rational for Using the Qualitative Method 

The qualitative method uses words rather than numbers. John Creswell describes 
the rational. “It is an approach for exploring and understanding the meaning individuals 
ogroups ascribe to a social or human problem. It involves emerging questions and 
procedures, data typically collected in the participant’s setting. There is a focus on 
individual meaning and the importance of rendering the complexity of a situation.”! i 

“The researcher studies the lives of individuals and asks one or more individuals 
to provide stories about their lives .”12 


9 Creswell, 72. 

10 Creswell, 75. 

11 John W. Creswell, Research Design, Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Los Angeles, CA: SAGE Publications, 2014), 4. 


12 Creswell, 13. 
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“Qualitative approach seeks to establish the meaning of a phenomenon from the 
views of participants. Identifying a culture-sharing group and study how it develops 
shared patterns of behavior over time. Observe participants behavior during their 
engagement in activities. 

“The inquirer seeks to examine an issue related to oppression of individuals. 
Stories are collected of individual oppression using a narrative approach. Individuals are 
interviewed at some length to determine how they have personally experienced 
oppression. ”i3 

Qualitative approaches allow room to be innovative. This allows more creative 
literary-style writing. There is a strong stimulus to pursue topics that are of personal 
interest-issues that relate to marginalized people and an interest in creating a better 
society for them and everyone. 

“There is the up-close information gathered by actually talking directly to people 
and seeing them behave and act within their context which is a major characteristic of 
qualitative research. The researchers have face to face interaction. Qualitative researchers 
collect data themselves through observation and interviewing. They may use a test or 
questionnaire, but the researcher gathers the information. They develop their own 
instruments or questionnaires. ”i4 

“Qualitative research includes past experiences of the participants and how those 
experiences potentially shape the interpretation. ”15 

13 Creswell, 19. 

uCreswell, 185. 


15 Creswell, 188. 
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“Qualitative research selects participants or sites that will best help the researcher 
understand the problem.”i6 

“Develop an interview dialogue for asking questions and recording answers. ”17 

Validity and Reliability 

The project is based on the biblical imperative from Deuteronomy 15:11 “open 
your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land.” The specific problem to be 
addressed is the lack of success in education of a child raised in poverty. The project 
proposal is conducted in the context of the Fairfield Glade Community Church. 

The results of the project are fashioned from data collected from three variables 
(participants); the teachers, tutors, and students (third graders from Homestead). A more 
inclusive data collection will take place after nine months and will include the parents, 
school administration, and the church administration. The hypothesis is that the results 
collected from the data will affect each of the participants with the discovery that a better 
learning experience has been realized, a new appreciation is realized of school and the 
classroom, better academic achievement is noticeable, and a more attentive attitude has 
taken place. 

The procedure of conducting personal interviews with the participants by the 
researcher is the tool for checking the accuracy of the findings as those findings are 
compared to actual performance. The reliability of the process is the use of a thoughtful 
and thorough questionnaire to each of the variables in the study. Validity and reliability 


leCreswell, 189. 


17 Creswell, 194. 
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of the findings come about by strategies such as participant feedback from the 
questionnaire (participants review the findings for accuracy), the presence of 
discrepancies or findings that contradict the assumptions of the hypothesis, experience of 
the researcher with the participants in the field, and debriefing by the participants as 
discussions are held about the findings. 

Collecting the Data 

Collecting the data is one of the most enjoyable parts of the research and writing 
the dissertation. The hard work has been done, the papers have been submitted and 
evaluated, the project has been activated, and the questionnaires have been provided with 
the interviews. Now, it is the time for the interesting phase to take place, the collecting 
the data, finding if the hypothesis has been realized, and if the intent has been 
accomplished. The results are to be collected in the summary. 

A questionnaire will be the tool to use in the collection of the data. The 
questionnaire will be administered with interviews where it would be most effective. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Questions should be easily understood 
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“Ask what you want to know.’hs “Questions should be conveying the intent and 
purpose of the study and be a signpost for the reader.”i9 “Narrow the topic to one aspect. 
If it is too broad, it becomes shallow.” 20 Make the questions clear. Make them simple. 
“The more you project from a clear narrow and single-minded image in your head, the 
better off you are.” 2 i “Is the question focused clearly ?”22 

Questions should have a purpose 

“The intent of the question is to explore the complex factors that surround the 
study. ”23 

“Use ‘WHY’ in a question because it implies that something has occurred in the 
study. ”24 “WHY” is good because it demands research and analysis and there is evidence 
available to support that research. ”25 A research question introduces a problem to be 
solved. “Know exactly what information you want to obtain. ”26 “Specific questions for a 


18 Norman Bradburn, Seymour Sudman, Brian Wansink, Asking Questions, The Definitive Guide 
to Questionnaire Design (San Francisco, CA; Jossey-Bass, 2004), 3. 

19 Creswell, 149. 

20 William Badke, Research Strategies (Bloomington, IN: Universe Publishing, 2014), 36. 

21 Badke, 254. 

22 Badke, 254. 

23 Badke, 140. 

24 Badke, 140. 

25 Badke, 248. 


26 Nancy Jean Vyhmeister, Quality Research Papers (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2014), 37. 
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survey helps clarify the research question.”!? “The research question defines the purpose 
of the study.” 


Questions should be prepared thoughtfully 

“Make sure that the questionnaire is of the highest quality .”28 “Respondents 
should be given sufficient information about what they are actually being asked and how 
their responses will be used.”29 “Well written questions can quickly engage the interest of 
the participant. In creating the question, ask. ‘Why do I want know thi s ?’’To 

Additional Guidelines for Questions 

“Knowledge questions are often combined with attitude or behavior”3i 
“Threatening questions may result in biased reports .”32 Questions have been asked about 
social issues in the past decade. 

Make each question as specific as possible. Make sure you have a clear idea of 
why your study is being done before you ask questions. Use simple words. “Make them 
short as possible .”33 


27 Bradbury, 20. 

28 Bradbury, 9. 

29 Bradbury, 14. 

30 Bradbury, 20 

31 Bradbury, 28. 

32 Bradbury, 35. 

33 Bradbury, 73.. 
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Closed ended questions are easier to process (Multiple choice, “yes” or “no,” 
scale of 1 to 10). Open ended allow for more freedom of expression (Question begins 
with “what,” “how,” “when”). 

Data from the questionnaires will be collected at three-month intervals from the 
student, tutor, and teacher in November, February, and May, during the 2018-2019 
school year. The data will be collected from all six variables in May using questions 
specifically designed for each variable. At each three-month interval, questions will be 
adapted to meet, record, and evaluate the progress of the project. 


FIRST VARIABLE - STUDENT 

• What do you like best about school? Reading, Recess, Teacher, Going home 

• What do you want school to do? Make me smarter, Go slower, Be quiet, Be 
shorter 

• What can make school better? No homework, Someone to help me, Read better, 
Sleep 

• Why is school important? 


SECOND VARIABEE - TUTOR 

• What were the two most important goals you had for your student? 

• What ARE the two most important goals you HAVE for your student? 

• What are the two most important characteristics you see in your student? 

• What are the two most hopeful issues you have for your student? 


THIRD VARIABEE - TEACHER 

• What has been the most appreciable behavior you have seen in the students? 

• What do you see as the most common need of the students being tutored? 

• On a scale of 1 to 5 (five being best) how would you evaluate the first three 
months? 

• What are the two most hopeful signs you see in the students as a whole? 


EOURTH VARIABEE - PARENT(S)/GUARDIAN 

• Have you seen any improvement in your child’s attitude toward school? Yes, No, 
Some 
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• What school work should the tutor work on with your child? 

• Do you feel the tutoring is helpful to your child? Yes, No 

• If yes, how? 

• What is your biggest hope for your child in the next three months? 

FIFTH VARIABLE - THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

• How is the tutoring project helpful to the school? 

• What two things can the tutoring project do to make a difference? 

• What are your three goals for the tutoring project? 

• On a scale of 10 (with 10 being excellent) how valuable is the tutoring program? 
Why? Why is it not? 


SIXTH VARIABLE - THE CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 

• On a scale of 10, grade the tutoring project of all the mission programs of the 
church? 

• What are the two hopes you have for the tutoring project? 

• What are the two goals you have for the tutoring project? 

• How can the church best engage/relate-to the student and parent(s)/guardian? 

The first three variables (student, tutor, teacher) will be interviewed in the first 
three months. The last three variables (parents, school administration, church 
administration) will be interviewed after nine months. 


Writing the Qualitative Report 

The project will end with a narrative of the results that will emerge from the data 
analysis. Descriptive categories or contingencies of interest will be developed from the 
data and will convey multiple perspectives and useful and interesting information. Those 
categories, themes, contingencies will include; (a) the setting, place of the project 
participation, and how that environment may have affected the interviews and answers; 
(b) the experiences that the participants had that affected their contribution; (c) a case 
study of a significant change or effort involving a student and tutor; or quotes that may 
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have occurred which would add to the interest and dynamic of a relationship (The tutor 
expresses, “You won’t believe what my student said today!); and dialogue between 
participants that give meaning to the project. 

“The intent of qualitative research is to understand a particular social situation, 
group. It is largely an investigative process where the researcher gradually makes sense 
of a social phenomenon by contrasting, comparing, replicating, cataloguing and 
classifying the object of the study. ”34 

The narrative which will emerge from the collected data after each three-month 
interval will reveal and affirm the need and effectiveness when the church commits to the 
biblical imperative. 


34 Creswell, 205. 
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SULMMARY OF PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Fairfield Glade Community Church - Homestead Elementary School 

School Year 2018-2019 

The scripture imperative, “Open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in 
your land,” flows naturally into the theme of the Project Proposal and is confirmed by the 
data collected in the prescribed work of the project. As a result student lives take on a 
new dimension of hope, student lives are transformed into dynamic sources of giving, 
and student lives find their place in the venture of success. 

This project began in September 2018 at Homestead Elementary School. Tutors 
from the Fairfield Glade Community Church opened their hands to the poor and needy 
third graders of impoverished families. In collecting the data, it is significant to point out 
early that after three months, the faculty representative to the tutoring program said, “The 
way the tutors have opened their hand has given me an extra hand and has increased the 
prospects of these kids making it through school.” 

SUMMARY OF THREE-MONTH PROJECT ANALYSIS 

The following answers are from the questions asked by the tutors and researcher 
to the third-grade students of Homestead Elementary School. The answers reflect a great 
start in establishing a tutorial program for impoverished children in Cumberland County, 
TN. The following answers to the questions point to addressing the needs of the student 
and also being on the right track toward their personal fulfillment. 

By design the tutors make the initial contact with their student and have the 
possibility of a relationship throughout the student’s school experience. The one-on-one 
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relationship began in September 2018. The questions/answers which follow are the first 
of three-month intervals. (November, February, May) 


SUMMARY OF LEARNING FROM THE PROJECT 
After three months the data demonstrates support for the hypothesis. 


FIRST VARIABLE - STUDENT 

• What do you like best about school? Reading? Recess? Teacher? Going home? 
Student one... Reading 

Student two ... Recess 
Student three... Going home 
Student four... Going home 
Student five... Recess 
Student six ...Recess 

• What do you want school to do? Make me smarter. Go slower. Be quiet. Be 
shorter 

Student one... Be quiet 
Student two... Be shorter 
Student three... Make me smarter 
Student four... Make me smarter 
Student five... Be shorter 
Student six... Make me smarter 

• What can make school better? No homework. Someone to help me. Read better. 
Sleep 

Student one. ..Someone to help me 
Student two... Read better 
Student three... Someone to help me 
Student four... No homework 
Student five... Read better 
Student six... Someone to help me 


• Why is school important? 

Student one... Makes me learn more. Allows me to have friends. Help me 
become an adult. 

Student two... Allows me to have friends 
Student three... Makes me learn more 
Student four. ..It makes me smarter 
Student five. ..I have friends 
Student six... Makes me learn more 
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SECOND VARIABLE - TUTOR 

• What were the two most important goals you had for your student? 

1. Build a relationship by asking questions, getting them to feel comfortable in 
my presence by letting them know they are special to be selected. 

2. I want them to understand school is a happy place and reading well and 
math are the foundations for learning. 

• What do you see as the most common need of the student? 

Consistency and quiet time for one-on-one learning. 

• On a scale of 1 to 5 (five being the best) how would you evaluate the first three 
months? 

2.5 huge learning curve and we are all at the beginning of this journey. 

• What are the two most hopeful issues you have for your student? 

Knows my name and seems to be a pretty happy kid who wants this extra time. 


ANOTHER TUTOR 

Important goals 

1. Remove the student from an over-stimulating environment to a quiet place so he 
could concentrate. 

2. Help him focus on his assignments and get them completed. 

3. I would like to see him succeed in completing his tasks in a timely manner. 
Other - He is bright and cooperative and gets along well with his peers and 
teachers. 

He appreciates the time spent with me and seems to be developing some self- 
motivation in applying himself to leaning multiplication in completing tasks. 


OTHER TUTORS 

1. I wish I had more time with him. 

2. She wants to learn and I am glad she cares. 

3. She listens more each time I meet with her. 

4. I can see that I am competing with the indifference of the parent. 

5. I need to spend more time with her away from school. 

6. I appreciate that she is glad to see me when I enter the room. 

7. He wants me to sit with him and his friends. I think he trusts me. 

THIRD VARIABLE - TEACHER/DIRECTOR OF THE PROGRAM 

• What has been the most appreciable behavior you have seen in the students? 
There has been a definite improvement in their attention! 

There has also been a definite improvement in appreciation of the work they do. 
They really like the one-on-one relationship with the tutor which in a big factor 
in their behavior. 
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• What do you see as the most common need of the students being tutored? 

They need consistency in their lives. Being with the tutor at a specific time 
really helps. 

They need the element of trust in another person, preferably an adult. 

Even though I see an improvement in their attention, they still need to listen 
better. 

• On a scale of 1 to 5 (five being best) how would you evaluate the first three 
months? 

I give the program a big “15” because it has been so helpful! 

I have begun to depend on the tutors coming to help. 

It is great to have the extra hand to deal with the problems of these children. 

• What are the two most hopeful signs you see in the students as a whole? 

The newfound trust the kids place in the tutor. They don’t get it at home. 

The students are beginning to enfoy doing the work. 

The relationship with the tutor....if the tutor is not there, the student feels the 
absence. 

They appreciate the help of the tutor....they don’t get that help at home. 


CONCLUSION (one third of the first year) 

After three months the answers to the questions revealed predictable trends and 
behavior of the third graders at Homestead School. For instance, after three months the 
most popular answer to question “What do you like most about school?” was “Recess” or 
“Going home.” Tutors have expressed the feeling that after getting to know their student 
more the desire to learn more will become more prominent. Similar answers to the 
questions in February should reveal a more positive progression. On the basis of the 
personal relationships established with the tutors they expressed the prediction that there 
will be a more positive attitude toward school by the student. 

At any event, the teacher/director sees a great deal of value in the three months 
effort. She sees improvement in many areas of the student’s role in the classroom. The 
real compliment and measure of success was her evaluation of a “15” on a scale of 1 to 5 


as to how successful were the first three months. 
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This project is not new or innovative. It is not designated as a first-time venture in 
Cumberland County. But, it is a project that will have a status and on-going contribution 
to the Cumberland County School System. The basis for that on-going status is due to the 
personal relationships established by the tutor and his or her student. The prospects of an 
on-going affirmation of the student’s life and participation as a student in the hands of the 
tutor is the measure of the success of such a project. 

Great support and encouragement has come from Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago. That church entered such a project in 1964. Since the inception of that program 
in 1964 they have served over 50,000 persons. Their project is called “Chicago Lights” 
and serves 4,000 individuals annually. 

Our project is called “Open Hand” and follows the pattern of Chicago Lights. Our 
handbook is fashioned after the Chicago Lights handbook for tutors with the suggestions 
and encouragement of the staff of Chicago Lights. Following these pages is the 
Handbook of Open Hand. So far, the project. Open Hand, has shown potential to be a 
successful venture for education in the lives of children who need an open hand. The 
success for the future is embedded in the care and compassion of reaching out and 
touching the lives of children through a thorough and well-developed tutoring program. 

(The first three variables [student, tutor, teacher] were interviewed after the first 
three months and will be interviewed again after six months and nine months intervals. 
The last three variables [parents, school administration, church administration] will be 
interviewed after the nine-month period.) 
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THE 

VOLUNTEER TUTOR HANDBOOK 
FOR 

“OPEN HAND” 



A MINISTRY OF THE 

FAIRFIELD GLADE COMMUNITY CHURCH 


Everything you need to know about volunteering with the 
“Open Hand” Tutoring Program 


Fairfield Glade Community Church 

521 Snead Drive 
Fairfield Glade, TN 38558 
931-484-7412 
www.ffgcomchurch.org 
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Welcome 


Dear Volunteer, 

We know that there are many different ways you could spend your time and other 
effective quality programs with which to spend it. We are grateful you have chosen to 
volunteer your time as a tutor in “Open Hand” at Homestead Elementary. You will 
educate, encourage, and empower a student to grow and become his or her best self. 

“By volunteering you will provide a student an opportunity to learn, build a positive self- 
image, develop a relationship which will be a roadmap for success. In your role as a tutor, 
you will help the student develop academic and personal skills along the way. Those 
skills are then used to obtain a high school diploma, attend college, and begin a career. 
Wow! And, to think you are a big part of it.”35 

It will be a challenge. It will have frustrating moments. Encouraging success does not 
always come easily. But, enabling a student to overcome so many strikes against him or 
her to succeed in education, will be rewarding, inspiring, and an avenue of hope. 

Together we can make a positive and lifelong impact on the students of Crossville. 

Welcome to Tutoring! 

Sincerely, 

Gene Skipworth, Director of Open Hand 


35 Volunteer Handbook, Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago Lights Tutoring Program, Chicago, 
IL: 2018-2019, 1. 
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Project History of “Open Hand” 

The project is based on the text from Deuteronomy 15:11, “Open your hand to the 
poor and needy neighbor in your land.” (NRSV) The text is the basis for the Theological 
Foundations Paper of the Dissertation for the Doctorate of Ministry Degree from United 
Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. Tutoring students from impoverished homes of 
Homestead Elementary is the essence of the project. 

Homestead Elementary was selected due to the high percentage of students that 
come from impoverished homes and, therefore, have a need for help in their education 
experience. Homestead was also selected because of the appreciation and welcome 
extended by the administrative staff to the initiative of providing tutoring. Homestead 
School was also convenient to the volunteer tutors from the Eairfield Glade Community 
Church (EGCC). 

Children raised in poverty have a difficult time succeeding in their education. 

That is the problem addressed by the project. To provide a one-on-one relationship with a 
student to help them succeed in their education is an investment the volunteers from 
EGCC make with enthusiasm and a deep level of commitment. Such a venture began in 
the school year of 2018 with the prospects of becoming an enduring and lasting 
continuum for the student/tutor relationship. 

The significance of the project? The significance of the project “Open Hand” is to 
offer hope and opportunity to the students of Homestead School who face the challenges 
of poverty. The significance is in the one-on-one relationship of the student and tutor 
which will empower the student to succeed in their school work. The significance of the 
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project will be fully realized when the student finishes high school and receives the 
opportunity for scholarship from FGCC to further his or her continuing education. 

The Problem Addressed by Tutoring 

According to the American Community Survey of 2017, over thirteen million 
children live in poverty in the United States. Tennessee is ranked twelfth of the nation’s 
fifty states in poverty. 23% of the youth, ages five to seventeen, live in poverty in the 
state of Tennessee compared to 20% in the United States. Crossville is ranked ninth in the 
list of poorest cities in Tennessee. Homestead Elementary School has 70% of its students 
living in poverty. The number of prisons being built is dependent on the academic 
progress of the nation’s third-grade population. Twenty-six percent of third graders at 
Homestead cannot read the children’s book, The Magnificent Thing. 

Project Purpose and Intent 

When the church is intentional in its outreach ministries, it provides care and 
compassion to those in need where they live and spend their time. When the church is 
intentional in its outreach ministries, it insures that justice, tolerance, and inclusiveness 
embodies Christ’s love. When the church is intentional in its outreach ministries, it makes 
the commitment to “open your hand to the poor and needy neighbor in your land.” 

The purpose and intent of the project, “Open Hand,” is to provide tutoring to 
students at Homestead Elementary who face the challenges of poverty. Through the 
efforts of the volunteer tutors, the commitment of the EGCC, and the staff of Homestead 
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School, the intent of “Open Hand” is to “lift up those who are underserved to help them 
claim a fuller life and a brighter future.” 

Through the supportive relationship of a one-on-one relationship between a tutor 
and student, the intent is to enable the student to grow and succeed academically and 
socially. 


Getting Started 

Tutors from FGCC will engage second and third graders at Homestead 
Elementary School who are being raised in impoverished homes and have not found 
success in school. They do not read at their grade level, do not receive help or support in 
doing their homework, have difficulty in writing, do not retain what they learn, and have 
trouble concentrating on the assignments at hand. The tutors meet with the students twice 
a week for 45-minute sessions through the school year of 2018-2019. 

The methodology of the project began with the presentation of the project to the 
minister. The projeet’s strueture is detailed in the worksheet of “Thoughts and Questions 
Raised” presented to the minister of the chureh for his approval. Following the minister’s 
consent, it was presented to the Missions Committee for consideration. After the 
Missions Committee endorsed the project it was presented to the Administrative Board. 
The Board accepted the project as an extension of its ministry in the community. The 
Chair of the Administrative Board announced in worship that the church would 
participate in the project of providing tutorial leadership at Homestead School. Twenty 


persons signed up to become tutors. 
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Thoughts and Questions Raised 

Third grade is a critical year for students academically. Research has repeatedly found 
that students who are reading at or above grade level by the end of the third grade are 
likely to continue to read proficiently as they move upward through grade levels. 
Similarly, and more alarmingly, we’ve learned that the majority of students who are 
reading below grade level at the end of third grade stay below grade level throughout 
their schooling. (Annie El Casey Foundation, 2010). 

Introductory process to the church 

Pastor 

Missions Committee 
Administrative Board 
Congregation 

Goals - What goals should be set by the church? 

What goals set by the teachers? 

What goals set by the tutors? 

What goals set by the parent(s)/guardians? 

What goals set by the school? 

What goals set by the students? 

The Students 
How many? 

What grades? 

Third graders. (If a student cannot read by the end of the third grade that student 
may end up in jail and/or certainly will not finish school.) 

How will they be referred to the project? 

The Tutor 


Recruitment 
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Training 

How often to meet with the child per session? 

The Parent(s)Guardians 

Have them feel accepted and welcomed in the church. 
Evaluation 
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Receiving Endorsements 


Letter to the Minister 
Dear Dr. Janecek, 

A big part of the "Project" for my Project Proposal Paper for the Doctor of Ministry is 
to work with the church to fashion a program which forms relationships of two to four 
tutors from the church to two to four children raised in poverty. The theme of my 
dissertation is "How a child raised in an impoverished home has a hard time succeeding 
in his/her education." I was hoping to begin on the project, with your permission, in July 
or August before school starts. 

I need to define the details of the project in very specific ways. As one of the 
professors of my focus group said, "Really focus in on the task and hit the nail on the 
head." For example, 

*what should be the process to get the church informed and be affirmative of the project, 
(You are the first step in that process.) 

*how to recruit and train the tutors, 

*what about the role or job description of the tutors, what about the parents of the 
children and the permit form for them to sign, who signs it, what will it say, 

*how long is the project to be, 

*what about a mission statement, defined goals? 

I will need to talk to the three of you (Ed, Frank) as my professional consultants to 
go over the details to make sure I do not miss anything and that I consider all the 
components. With Ed's experience as a school administrator and member of the church, 
he should be a big help in making sure all the components are covered. (For instance, 
the role of the school, the guidance counselors, the expectations of the church, making 
sure the parental permit form is inclusive of necessary information.) I would also like to 
talk to about four or six members of the church to get their input and suggestions on the 
church's role and on making sure I consider all the components. (They might be very 
helpful in fashioning a mission statement, goals, and evaluation process.) I would talk to 
someone like Judy Koskinen who has had a similar experience with mentoring a 
child with Kids On The Rise. I think she would be very helpful in making sure all the 
right bases are touched. 

If such a venture/project is OK with you, I will start on a time-line of work to be 
done on the Project Proposal Paper. 

Thanks for all your help. 


Skip 
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The Minister’s Letter of Endorsement 


Skip, 

Everything you mention seems excellent to me. You definitely have my permission 
and wholehearted support. I think your project will be very good for the congregation. 

I would just say to inform the Missions Committee, specifically Sue Moss, as these 
sorts of outreach ministries technically are in the purview of the Missions Committee. 
I’m sure the Missions Committee and Sue will be very supportive and can actually help 
you coordinate the project. Contact Sue, just let her know you already spoke to me and I 
support your endeavor. 

This will be some work obviously but what a wonderful project to help some young 
folks in our county. I’ll do whatever I can to be of assistance with your project and your 
other DMin requirements. 

Grace and Peace, 

James 


Letter of Endorsement from the Missons Committee 


Skip, 

Pastor James forwarded your request to me. I am in total agreement with the entire 
project. As a former teacher, I have seen what the difference in family income can do to a 
child. In the school I taught in there was a great difference in family income. Therefore, I 
hope your project is a resounding success. 

I will be happy to ask the Missions Committee for their full support. We actually meet 
this coming Monday. 

Please feel free to contact me at any time. 


Blessings, Sue Moss 
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Seven Components that Make it Work 


Rational for Adopting a Tutoring Program? 

Laura Kidwell, the counselor at Pleasant Hill in the Cumberland County School 
District, said, “These kids need someone to listen to them. They have no one. They 
need to have someone to come to the school to be there just for them.” 

1. Kids need someone to care. 

2. Parents are very important in the education of their children, when that presence is 
not there or a healthy learning environment, Fairfield Glade Community Church 
will be. 

3. Kids need the assurance of a safe relationship, safe space and time, an opportunity 
to talk, a non-condescending time for talking and listening. 

4. Kids need someone to encourage them to see the positive and necessary place 
school has in their lives. 

5. Kids need someone to encourage them to study. 

6. Kids need someone to encourage them to go to school. 

7. Kids need someone to encourage them to finish school. 

FGCC “Open Hand” is Valuable to the School and Student 

1. Only one-third of economically disadvantaged students reach proficiency in 
education. The FGCC will address that need with its tutoring program. 

2. Open Hand is based on the biblical imperative “Open your hand to the poor and 
needy neighbor in your land.” (Deuteronomy 15:11) 

3. Open Hand provides a regular and consistent contact between the child and tutor. 

4. The church affirms the students with its full support and encouragement. 

5. The school affirms the students with its full support and encouragement. 

6. The tutors are persons with patience, commitment, passion, and an open mind. 

7. There is a clear and well-defined role expectation for the tutors as well as parental 

permit forms, a program policy statement, and teacher referral forms. 

8. A first year time-line has been determined for evaluation purposes and review in 

three-month intervals. 

9. Training for the tutors will be provided by educational professionals. 

10. There will be a recognition and appreciation event for the child, parents or 
guardians, teachers, tutors, and church leaders at the end of the first school year. 

11. The total mission focuses on each child and his/her advancement in education. 

12. Each child will receive encouragement to develop to his/her fullest potential. 

13. Each child will receive help to develop his/her own vision for the future. 
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“Open Hand” Tutoring Policies 


I. Student Referral 

A. Teachers will refer a child to a tutor from FGCC who in their judgment are 
children who will benefit from tutoring. 

B. Teachers who make a referral of a child will inform the student and 
parent/guardian 

C. Parent(s)/Guardians of the child, prior to matching with a FGCC tutor, consent 
for their child to participate in the program through a permit form. 
Parent(s)/Guardians consent to the following: 

1. The tutor will help the child with school work and encourage the child to do 

well in school. 

2. FGCC and tutors assume no legal or financial liabilities for any related 

activity which the parent/guardian has approved. 

II. FGCC Tutoring Process 

A. Duration of tutor/student team: The tutor/child team is set at the 2018-2019 
school year but could continue as long as the child and tutor desire, hopefully, 
through graduation. 

B. When does the tutor/student team end: When the tutor and/or student decide to 
end the relationship, 

III. Parent(s)Guardian and student expectations 

A. What the Child and Parent/Guardians Should Expect 

1. Regular meetings at their school. 

2. Tutor will assist the child with school work and discuss 

the student’s academic performance, attitudes, problems, and goals. 

B. What Students Should Not Expect of Their Tutors 

1. Buy them personal gifts. 

2. Accept behavior that the tutor does not consider ethical or within the 
spirit of the “Open Hand” project of FGCC. 

C. Complying with rules of schools 

Tutor and child are required to comply with all rules and regulations of the 
school. All tutors must sign in at the front office at the school each time 
they enter the school building and sign out before they leave. 

D. Tutor contact with parent(s)/guardian: Tutors are encouraged to 

contact their child’s parent(s)/guardians at least once each grading period. 
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Parent(s) Guardian Tutor Agreement Form 

Dear Homestead families, 

Your child has been recommended by his/her classroom teacher to attend Homestead 
Elementary School’s Reading Lab which will be after school until 4:30. 


I give my permission for_to participate with 

my child’s tutor_in the after school tutoring program 

“Impacting the 21st Century at_School. This permission is for 

the purpose of a regular weekly tutoring meeting after school from Monday through 
Thursday until 4:30. 

I understand that the program is designed to help my child learn that it is 
important to continue with their education, develop healthy wellness and relationship 
skills, and avoid risky behavior. I agree to support and co-operate with the tutor in this 
responsibility. 

I release the tutor from all legal and financial liabilities. 

My child will be: 

_A car rider and will be picked up promptly at 4:30. 

_Dropped off at home by the transportation provided. 


Parent(s)/Guardian 

(print)_ 

Signature_ 

Phone_Emergency phone _ 

Address_ 

Date_ 

In the event of illness or injury, during after school tutoring program, requiring immediate medical 
attention, the school authorities have my permission to secure professional medical assistance if I cannot be 
reached. The school should use any resources to ensure the best possible care for my child. I agree to accept 
responsibility for any costs, that might be incurred. 


Parent(s)Guardian signature 


Date 


Office use only 
Homeroom teacher 
T utor_ 
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Teacher Referral Form 

Please return the following referral by_. Students who scored below 

Basic or Basic or who had a negative “gain” last should be considered first when making 
referrals. 

Name of Referring Teacher_ 

Referral Date:_ 

Name of Child:_Male or Female:_ 

Age:_Grade:_ Special Ed_Y_N_ 

Date of Birth of Student:_ 

Name of Parent(s) or Guardian:_ 

Student lives with: Mother_, Step-Mother_, 

Father_, Step-Father_, 

Both Natural Parents_, Guardian_ 

Guardian’s relationship to student:_ 


Address:_ 

Phone:_Additional phone:_ 

Held back a grade? Y_ N_ Grade repeated_ 

Does this child receive other special services? (psychological, court, therapy, other) 

Reason for referral (check all that apply) 

_Poor academic performance 

_Excessive absences or tardiness 

_Behavior/discipline problems 

_Emotional/family issues 


What are some of the specific ways the tutor could assist the child? 
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Role of the Tutor 


1. Be a listener. 

2. Show a sincere and convincing enthusiasm. Light a fire with your own passion for 
learning, education, books, study. 

3. Have an evidence of a caring attitude. Be positive. Help build self-esteem. 

4. Find out what motivates the child. 

5. Have fun. 

6. Help the child learn self-discipline and making the right choices. 

7. Help the child learn how to set goals and reach for them. 

8. Teach social and communication skills when needed. 

9. Have communication with the family. 

10. Keep in touch with the teacher. 

11. Provide academic support and encouragement. 

12. Stay on the same plane with them physically. Sit on the floor or a chair on their 
level. 

13. Use a tone of voice that shows respect, warmth, compassion. 

14. Consider you are a team with the child, teacher, parent, and guidance counselor. 

15. Be sensitive to the child’s needs. 

16. Accept the child unconditionally. 

Suggestions for the First Meeting with the Student 

1. Be yourself. Don’t oversell yourself. 

2. Remember, the student doesn’t know you and will likely be uncomfortable, and 
you may be as well. 

3. Allow your student to share in the responsibility for the relationship by planning 
some of the plans and activity beyond what the teacher may have planned. If the 
teacher offers you to give input to the agenda, allow the student to make 
suggestions. 

4. Avoid making promises that you cannot keep. 

5. Be on time for your meetings with your student, and always call in advance if you 
must cancel a meeting. 

6. Be consistent in your behavior with the student. It helps them know what to 
expect as it helps them develop a sense of security about you and about the 
relationship. 

7. Don’t be afraid of silence. Silence is not bad, and you should not feel a need to 
talk every minute. Smiles, a hand on the shoulder and other gestures communicate 
warmth and acceptance as well or better than words. It may take four to eight 
weeks for your student to feel comfortable enough to open up, which is normal. 

8. Develop a relationship with the parent(s)/guardian of your student. 
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Project Timeline 

In January of 2018 the components of the project were introduced to the 
Profession and Context Associates. From that meeting the “work sheet” became known 
as the “Thoughts and Questions Raised.” The “Thoughts and Questions Raised” were 
presented to the pastor which accompanied a letter asking for his endorsement. 

Meetings were held in April and May with the church staff, the volunteer tutors, 
and school staff. The first experience of tutoring at Homestead School took place in the 
summer tutoring program which began in June of 2018. On August 29 a meeting with the 
school administration, school counselor, and program staff in charge of the tutoring 
project for 2018 - 2019 school year was held at the Homestead School. The school 
administration and staff were excited and looking forward to this joint venture between 
Fairfield Glade Community Church and the second and third grade students of 
Homestead. A meeting was held at the church on Wednesday, September 12 of the tutors 
who have volunteered. On Monday, September 24 the tutoring project began. 

At this point in the beginning history of “Open Hand,” there are fourteen tutors 
working with sixteen third-grade students for the school year 2018-2019. The future tasks 
of the project will be the recruitment of more tutors. Looking at the calendar ahead, it is 
the goal and vision of this project to be in a position to offer a one-on-one relationship 
with each tutor/student. That relationship would continue on through grade school, junior 
high, and high school. Each year new tutors will begin their role as tutors to new students 
with the hope of maintaining that one-on-one relationship through the school experience 


of the student. 
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This project history of “Open Hand” is short but exciting for what it may have in 
store for the tutor and student relationship. Although the history is just beginning, it has 
the foundation and enterprising leadership to make it become a “life-changing evenf ’ in 
the lives of many children. That is the vision for “Open Hand.” It is the hope that in two 
years it will be indeed, the “start-up history” of this grand event to begin to model itself 
after “Chicago Lights” of Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 


The Effective Tutor 

The value and proven results of a student/tutor relationship is the reason for the 
increase in the number of tutors working with students. “More and more parents and 
educators are realizing that tutoring gets to the heart of learning, personalizing the 
meaning and instruction of the subject at hand. With all the distraction in today’s hyper- 
technological world, some face-to-face interaction through tutoring and coaching is 
exactly what students need most. ”36 

I have found several consistent factors that continuously make for successful 
tutors, who routinely improve student academic performance and increase 
students’ self-efficacy. 

1.Successful tutors build strong, personal relationships with their students. 
Personal relationships are foundational to student success. The more connected a 
student feels to his or her tutor, the more the tutor creates trust and respect, 
essential ingredients for students to learn well. 

2.Successful tutors listen and communicate early and often with parents and 
teachers. 

3.Successful tutors can make learning real, relevant and rigorous. 


36 Seth Linden, Education Trends What Makes a Successful Tutor?, October 11, 2013 
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An effective tutor knows the personal interests of students and sees them as 
individual as well as students attending a tutorial. The tutorials will benefit if they 
have an understanding of the level of skills the students are bringing to these 
learning experiences. Acknowledging students as individuals engenders a sense of 
belonging. 37 

Effective tutors will become familiar with different types of obstacles that often 
hinder the progress of tutoring sessions. One of those obstacles will be from the student 
who may be dominating. Another will be from the student who seems uninterested in the 
tasks ahead. There will be a student who will have no interest in contributing in any way 
during the tutoring session. 

In each case the effective tutor will have plans, thoughts, strategies to deal with 
each need. The effective tutor will identify some of the potential problems and take steps 
to manage them. The benefit that comes will be that the student will find they can trust 
the tutor and begin to bring their problems to them. The effective tutor will be patient, 
have ground rules, and have specific instructions and steps to handle the problems they 
will eventually face. The main characteristic of the effective tutor will be to wait, and 
know that the student will experience the “light bulb going off’ and they will begin to 
fashion an order and structure that will be mutually satisfying to both the tutor and 
student. 

There are other characteristics that provide a fitting summary to the calling and 
work of an effective tutor. An effective tutor will have content knowledge . There will be 
an understanding of the academic needs of the student about the content of the courses 
and the student’s study skills. The tutor will have a positive outlook. There will be the 


37 Elizabeth Babbin, Division of Student Development and Enrollment Services, “Underwood 
University of Central Florida: Tampa, FL, October 29, 2009, 2. 
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desire to help others. The effective tutor will have as his or her most resource essential, 
empathy. Taking their place as characteristics of an effective tutor are; patience- 
sensitivity. fairness, and friendliness. W ith an open mind to r espect other people’s point 
of view. 38 


Creating a Tutoring Plan 

Creating a tutoring plan will help you and your student use the time you have each 
week effectively. It is fine to vary your plan occasionally - incorporating something new 
and different helps keep the student interested. However, a basic plan lets your student 
know what to expect. 

General Tips 

'T “The younger the student, the shorter the activity. (1st-2nd grade.. .15-30 minutes; 

3rd-4th grade.. .30-45 minutes; older students can go up to an hour). 

'T A busy environment can be disturbing and cause trouble in focusing. 

'T Have an objective for each activity.. .what would you like to accomplish? 

'T Make a list of what you would want to accomplish in a session.”39 

Why have a plan? A plan helps break down a task into manageable pieces for the 
student. A plan helps the student determine what will be covered, and in a logical 
progression. A plan also helps the student fashion appropriate behavior and attitudes. A 
plan provides a model for what the structure is and will be. A plan helps the tutor be 
honest with the student. Without a plan there are expectations that are not defined, and 
this could lead to discouragement. It is also an added feature of structure if the plan ahead 
will have a schedule/calendar of what will take place and where. 


38 Academic Success Center, What is Tutoring? Rhodes State College, Lima, OH, 2018. 

39 Chicago Lights, 18. 
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If there is a plan, it must be followed as closely as possible. If a topic is planned, 
stay with the topic. Ask questions or make statements that stay with the topic so that time 
is not wasted, and the topic is dealt with responsibly. Planning, especially around a 
specific topic, the student will begin to form and have knowledge of expectations. When 
a plan is in place, the student will also be in place to have good answers and contribute to 
the discussion. 


When the Student Presents a Challenge to the Tutor4o 

The Unprepared Student 

The kinds of problems presented by the unprepared student are numerous and pose 
unique challenges for the tutor. Each of these problems affects the quality of the tutoring 
session. If the tutor understands ways of dealing with the broad range of problems, these 
challenges can be met. 

Encouragement and support within the tutoring setting can play a major role in 
helping the unprepared student realize the importance of preparation. 

Examples of the Unprepared Student 

• Student does not have books or other materials. 

• Student has not read the material or does not know the assignment. 

• Student has no background in the subject. 

• Student does not consider ideas for the assignment prior to the session. 

• Student does not ask questions when he or she does not understand. 

• Student may see no benefit from tutoring. 

• Student appears indifferent to doing well in school. 

Dealing with the Unprepared Student 

• Appropriate to age, address issues of responsibility. 

o Outline the attendance policy in the first session, explain the rules for future 
tutoring sessions, and let the student know the procedures for missing a 
session. 

o Discuss why it is important to bring homework or be willing to use the 
learning resources provided by the program. 

• Assess the student’s commitment to improve. 

• Develop trust and provide support for the unprepared student. 


40 Chicago Lights, 19. 
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• Teach the student organizational, study, and time management skills. Do not do the 
work for him or her. 

• Share personal, successful study tips. Demonstrate how the textbook, with its 
summaries, highlights, graphs, etc. can be a valuable study guide. 

• Guide the student on how to get started. Make the student aware of what he or she 
needs to do. 

• Show subject relevance to the student. Find an approach that inspires interest. 

• Use this opportunity to utilize the library/resources to explore the program’s 
resources. 

• Discuss your concerns with other tutors and school staff, so they can assist you in 
creating an action plan with your student. 

Student Frustrations 

As adults, we become frustrated with our careers, relationships, managing time and 
finances, lack of time to de-stress, etc. The students feel many of these same frustrations 
with school, friends, and family. As adults, we have learned valuable coping skills to deal 
with those frustrations productively. The students still need guidance on learning coping 
skills. 

A student may enter tutoring with concerns that are completely unrelated to tutoring 
itself: for example, one student feels discouraged and is convinced that school is not the 
place for him or her. The student finds it difficult to keep up with assignments and the 
host of other requirements. Another student might be upset about a fight he or she had 
with their best friend or worry about how the community they live in is changing. 

Student frustrations may have many causes, but most seem to fall into four broad 
categories: 

1. Basic .skill weaknesses 

2. Study skill difficulty 

3. Excessive extracurricular or after-school interests 

4. Social, personal, health, or family concerns 

Each of these affects the success of the tutoring sessions. Tutors are in unique positions 
as they seek to work with the students facing such frustrations. Helping you student 
explore a more effective way of studying while identifying appropriate language or 
actions to express frustrations often solve some of the problems. 

Student Frustrations that Pose Problems to the Quality of Tutoring 

• Student finds it difficult to have a set tutoring schedule. 

• Student develops a lack of confidence while struggling in class. 

• Student is so far behind in a subject that they find it overwhelming to try and 
catch up. 

• Student is tired from extracurricular activities, relationships, and outside interests. 

• Student does not feel comfortable with the tutor or tutoring environment. 

• Student would rather be social than do homework.4i 


41 Chicago Lights, 20. 
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Handling Student Frustrations 

• Give the student positive reinforcement for whatever he or she does right. 

• As a tutor, try to remain positive. 

• Share different methods of approaching a topic or new ways of solving the same 
problem. 

• Know whom to contact for extra help. 

• Try to get the student to identify the cause of the problems. 

• Tell the student he has the right to be frustrated but must learn to handle it 
appropriately. 

• To not be overwhelmed, let the student know that steps to take should be taken 
slowly. 

• Avoid unrealistic or unreachable remedies and goals. 

• Stay calm. 

• Assess exactly what the student feels frustrated about. 

• Get to know your student by asking questions and listening. 

• Share personal experiences and admit you do not know all the answers. 

• Take a break and come back to the assignment. 

• Try to have fun .42 


42 Chicago Light, 21. 
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Communicating with the Teacher43 


Establishing a line of communication with your student’s teacher is extremely 
helpful. 

It can also be very diffieult due to the number of students they serve and their sehedule. 
The program “Open Hands” will do its best to help you facilitate a relationship with your 
student’s teaeher, if you like, but here are some suggestions: 

1. Most teachers are more easily reaehed by email. If you ean obtain the email 
address, you may have a better ehanee of a response. 

2. Call the sehool before elasses start in the morning or just as they are ending in the 
afternoon and ask to speak with your student’s teacher. 

3. Send a note to sehool with your student ineluding your eontaet information and a 
question you would like answered. 

4. Researeh the sehool online. Some sehools are ereating websites and ineluding the 
teacher’s contact information. 


If you are able to contact the teacher, here are a few questions to ask: 

How is the student doing with sehool work? 

What type of help does the student need? 

Is there any physieal, soeial, emotional, or intelleetual information I should know 
to help me be a good tutor for this student? 

What materials and strategies are you working on in reading and writing? 

How ean I help you with the work you are doing in the elassroom? 

Do you have any helpful tips for me that would work best with this student? 


Continue to send notes/emails to the teacher summarizing what you and the student 
have been working on. 

A note should eontain positive eomments (Billy knows all the multiplieation tables.) Just 
like parents, teaehers enjoy hearing positive feedbaek about their students. Also, inelude 
your eontaet information. 


43 Chicago Leights, 22. 
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Communicating with the Parents/Guardians 

It is strongly recommended you create a connection with your student’s parent(s). 

*t* You can inform the parent and student when you will be absent, and they 
can inform you when the student will be absent. 

*t* You ean learn from the parent what he/she wants you to focus on with their 
child. If your student dislikes math, he/she will not tell you that they need 
to work on it, but the parent will. 

*t* You ean learn more about your student to help you to build a stronger 
relationship. 

❖ If you have any eoneerns about your student, you can discuss them with the 
parent(s)/guardian and keep them informed. 

Most parents are eager to speak with their child’s tutor. You both share the same 
educational goals for the ehild, so it makes sense. However, some parents can be difficult 
to contact. 

Here are some ways to connect with parents: 

1. Phone (home, work, cell) 

2. Text - Many parents have the ability to text, but not reeeive or make calls. 

3. E-mail 

4. Send a note home with your student, explaining that you would like to toueh 
base with the parent. Include your eontaet information. 

5. Send a note to the parent in the mail with your eontaet information included. 

When you do establish a line of communieation with the parent, you will most 
likely want to discuss the student’s progress. 

Some tips for having that conversation are: 

1. Ask the parent if there is an area on which he/she would like you to focus. 

2. Ask if there is any physieal, social, emotional or intellectual information you 
should know about the child that will help you be an even better tutor for the 
student. 

3. Listen to what the parent has to say and then repeat baek what you heard. 


44 Chicago Lights, 39. 
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4. Continue to email, call or send notes home with the student that detail what 
the student accomplished, learned and what you have been working on. 
Encourage more comments or a reply from the parent. 


Dealing with Student’s Issues/Roadblocks45 

1. Always be respectful of others. 

2. Practice the Golden Rule: Treat others as you would like to be treated. 

3. Come prepared to learn and cooperate in the learning process. 

4. Horse play, cursing, fighting, and bullying or any negative or unsafe behavior is 
strictly prohibited. 

5. If you are not able to attend tutoring, let the tutor know. 

6 . Do not use cell phones, head phones, or any electrical devices. 

7. Be courteous and respectful of the tutor and other staff persons. 

8 . Always stay with your tutor. 

9. Be safe. 

10. No clutter. 

11. Have a willing attitude to try, to do, to think, to consider... .be open to what might 
be. 

12. Pay attention. 

Students, Parents, and Volunteers must be partners in keeping tutoring safe 
and a positive environment for all. 


45 Chicago Lights, 33. 
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Building the Relationship 

Tutors and students alike look forward to a productive and rewarding experience. 

Building an open and enjoyable relationship of mutual respect will he your key to 
achieving this goal. Your ability to create and maintain a relationship will be a 
significant part of your success. 

Remember that although a big part of the program is helping your student with 
academic success, most student-tutor teams establish a mentoring relationship. 

Always take some time for small talk and catching up with each other. Students 
may open up to you about their home life, struggles, curiosities, and aspirations. Be open 
to conversations like these. A lot of times, students need another caring adult to listen to 
what they have to say. Successful tutoring is about having conversations, learning from 
each other, and providing inspiration. 46 

Dave Foley wrote an article in the National Education Association Journal on the 
topic; of “Five Tips for a Better Relationship Between Student and Tutor.” They are: “1) 
Good relationships take place when students get treated with respect. 2) Know the student 
as an individual with interests to talk about and with a desire to have interest in them. 3) 
Don’t have moments where the student is belittled or shown no dignity. 4) Offer 
‘Goodwill’ rhetoric to build their ego and self-esteem. 5) Listen to them. ”47 


46 Chicago Lights, 34. 

47 Dave Foley, “Five Tips for a Better Relationship Between Student and Tutor ’’ National 
Education Association Journal, October 2018, 1. 
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The Long-Range Vision 

The hope and aspiration are that the tutor will develop a relationship with a 
student that will have a lasting effect on each other. It is the hope of “Open Hand” that 
the student will grow in his or her appreciation of school and in doing so will show 
progress in attitude toward school, expectations of school work, and the accompanying 
academics. It is the hope of “Open Hand” that the tutor will feel inspired by the 
improvements that take place in the student as to attitude toward school, in their 
thoughtful and unselfish behavior toward others, the respect they show toward others, 
especially the teacher, and the new esteem they have toward themselves with a new level 
of confidence in their own self-worth. 

The long-range vision for “Open Hand” is that over the years of development and 
growth in the program, there will become established a scholarship fund that will be 
available for those who stay the course and graduate. The real long-range vision is that 
the tutor and student will have a common celebration at the end of the 12th grade of 
completing several years together as a “team,” that they will have survived set-backs and 
failures, that they will realize an accomplishment of graduation when faced with the 
prospects of not making it, and that they have a hopeful and exciting future ahead of 
them. 

It is the hope and a grand design of “Open Hand” that the one-on-one relationship 
between tutor and student last much longer than the graduation from high school. 
Through the natural process of being obedient to the command to “open your hand to the 
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poor and needy” it is hoped that the long-range vision of the project be a way of 
fashioning a relationship around love and respect for life-times. 

It will be the culmination of the efforts of many, giving in many ways by many 
persons, creative ways of showing compassion, and making reality a vision for the future 
that the church finds its place in the success of “Open Hand.” The church could have in 
its future the realization that what it has accomplished at Homestead School, and seeks to 
see continue, will be a significant social justice enterprise that has contributed to the 
whole person and brings new life to the lives of several children. 

The long-range vision is that “Open Hand” will be a vehicle, a way, an 
opportunity for a child to be made new. Not only does “Open Hand” seek to make a 
broken life mended and made new, but fragile egos are made into confident personalities. 

The long-range is vision is to transform a child raised in poverty to realize an 
opportunity for success in education. The long-range vision is realized when the child 
receives support and encouragement to succeed, to accomplish something, to learn the 
disciplines to help them read better, study better, and think better. The long-range vision 
is for the child and child’s family to take on a new positive self-image, a stable and 
ordered home life, and a new sense of appreciation of the value of education. 

The long-range vision is to take Jesus seriously by taking our children seriously 
so that they do not suffer from the cruel hand of poverty. 
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